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WAICH ME, 
MUMMY 


nen ssseneties ese anes 


Hes got what it takes—that’s certain! 
And, what’s more, there isn’t any doubt about 
the tip-top condition of his sturdy little form 
. . . or that mother, by her knowledge of 
proper diet, is helping to keep it tip-top — 
today, tomorrow, and all through the grow- 


ing years. 


Canned foods help meet dietetic requirements 
not only for children, but for all the family. 
Beginning with canned strained fruits and 


vegetables during infancy, canned foods 





contribute essential nutrients, because they 
are cooked in sealed cans, and therefore retain 


their vitamins and minerals in high degree. 


That important vitamin C, for instance. When 
vegetables are cooked at home, by ordinary 
methods, they are freely exposed to oxygen 
in the air, which means that vitamin C is liable 
to destruction. But in the canning method, 
cooking is done after most of the air has been 
removed from the can. Thus vitamin C is 


afforded a high degree of protection. 
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LEARNING TO WRITE...ALL OVER AGAIN 


= 
Tracepy! 


The slightest cut, the tiniest 
scratch can cause it—when infection 
finds a ready ally in carelessness. 

So, in dressing the most trivial 
wound, make sure that the bandage 
you use is just as clean, just as safe 


as your own doctor would apply. 


For some “sterilized” bandages 
are apt to be sterilized only in an 
early manufacturing process. Later, 
in cutting and packing, they may 
pass through dirty hands .. . pick up 


dangerous germs. 


To protect yourself and your loved 
ones against possible infection, use 


that are marked sterilized—Red 
Cross cotton, gauze, bandage, etc.— 
are not only sterilized in the making. 
They are sterilized again after they 
are put in the package. After that, 
yours are the first hands to touch 
them. 


ne te er ee meee 


Buy J & J Red Cross products 
with confidence—from your druggist. 
And if there is any doubt in your 
mind of your ability to care for a 
wound, consult your physician. 


only the first-aid products of known 
and reputable concerns. Johnson & 


Don’t take chances with a band 
age of unknown make—even though 
the box is marked “sterilized.” It Johnson is one of them. 


may not be worthy of your trust. All Johnson & Johnson products 














4 Knowing how important it is 
to keep germs out of open 
wounds, I would insist on a 
dressing being sterilized after 
it is packed, | panies also de- 


mand the services of a doctor. 














RED CROSS 
GAUZE RED CROSS BANDAGE 


RED CROSS 
ABSORBENT COTTON 


Sterilized after packaging. l-yd. size 
L5¢ _-- Soft and absorbent. Used as 
a wet or dry dressing for cuts or 
burns before bandaging. Completely 


Ww rapped in tissue, 


Sterilized after packaging 
2 in. by 10 yds. 10¢ 
Tightly rolled for easy application 


...used to hold dressings in place 
.. -“Neat Edge” prevents ravelling. 


Sterilized after packaging. 2-oz. size 
154... Long-staple virgin cotton, 
generally used for cleaning wounds 


or applying antisepties, Protected 
by tissue wrapper. 


Don’t risk infection . . . be safe with 


RED CROSS PRODUCTS 
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President’s 
Message 











The Right of Way 


T IS the commonest thing, after an accident or a near accident, 
to hear the defiant defense, “Well, I had the right of way.” There 
is even an old rhyme that goes like this: 


Here lies the body of Solomon Day, 

Who died disputing the right of way. 

He was right, dead right, as he sped along. 

But he’s just as dead as though he’d been wrong. 


It seems to me that there is no more important rule for our safety 
education campaign than the ordinary, garden variety of courtesy— 
the kind that we habitually use among our acquaintances whom we 
would not think of bumping into as we walk along the street, even 
if we were trying to catch a train; or whom we would not compel 
to step off into the gutter while we rushed past; or at whom we would 
not hoot to move over so that we could pass without swerving in 
our headlong stride. 

Perhaps we do these discourteous things to our fellow motorists 
because we think that we shall never see them again and therefore 
need fear no social implications. It may be that it is because we have 
placed too much importance on mere safety, content if we be not 
killed; nor kill. There used to be, in the earlier days of motoring, a 
derisive term—road hog. I wonder if we have stopped using it be- 
cause it was a vulgar epithet, or because there are so many of us now 
that its use would make no impression on the ear. 

Perhaps it is this insistence on having the right of way that 
makes many of our social and economic problems. We have tried so 
hard, in this land of opportunity, to climb to the top that we have 
acquired a habit of pushing our competitors off the road or down 
into the ditch in order to get past, especially if our code tells us 
that we have the right of way; and we have become indifferent to 
the suffering of those whom we have beaten. 

My text, however, is Courtesy of the Road, and my message, as 
from parent to parent, is this: let us, for one generation, or even 
for ten years, enter a solemn campaign to teach our children—and 
ourselves—the virtue of courtesy and reverence; of deferring to 
the opinions of others as we like to have them defer to ours; of 
granting as much privilege to others as we want granted to us; 
in other words, now quaint and old-fashioned, “doing as we would 
be done by.” Then the traffic courts could be abolished, the traffic 
police detailed to different types of law breaking, accident insurance 
reduced, and the sum of human suffering vastly lessened. And in 
place of fear-ridden traffic there would be safety and serenity on the 
streets and highways. 


PaayA leguo Ae 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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HE subject that has been as- 
T signed to me is a grand one: The 
Open Door. But I fear that I can hard- 
ly do it justice. I have not been long 
enough in your country to realize fully 
what opportunities it offers to all and 
how wide open stands the door. Per- 
mit me, therefore, to treat it as a Euro- 
pean and to speak for a few moments 
about opening doors of goodwill all 
over the world and of what each of us 

whether parent or teacher—can do 
to open our own particular door, that 
of our heart and our mind. 

After the awful years of the war, a 
great hope dawned, even in Europe 
where you can cross three frontiers 
in one night’s journey, that goodwill 
and friendliness would prevail, that 
barriers would be thrown down and 
doors opened. Just now, on the con- 
trary, we are going through a gloomy 
period of suspicion, fear, and ill will 
and most countries are, at the moment, 
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closing their doors. Let us hope that 
this will only be temporary. The world 
is now too small for us to be able to 
hold ourselves apart, with Germany 
only sixty hours from New York, with 
the radio spanning the earth in a few 
seconds, with air routes reaching re- 
motest parts and aviators exploring 
its unknown regions, with constant 
interchange of raw material and manu- 
factured goods, and also of scientific 
discoveries and artistic creations, of 
philosophical and educational ideas, an 
interchange so necessary to us all that 
we simply cannot afford to lose it. We 
are dependent upon one another; we 
are interdependent. Even a big coun- 
try like the United States cannot just 
withdraw into its house and bolt its 
door. A fire, or an epidemic starting 
in one house of a town, can burn the 
whole town to cinders, or cause an 
epidemic that will practically wipe out 
the population. In the same way, it is 


THE NATIONAT 
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It does no good to preach 
to children about loving 
other people unless we 
practice what we preach 


almost certain that if a war started 
over in Europe now it would spread 
to the whole world and wipe out our 
entire civilization. 

For long years we have been trying 
to run the world on principles of 
selfishness, jealousy, envy, or on alter- 
nate bouts of generous, brotherly, but 
short-lived, behavior and of long spells 
of self-centeredness. The Covenant of 
the League held out the promise of 
different and better things, but we did 
not rise to the emergency, we did not 
really play the game. This method, as 
even the blindest sees today, has failed. 
The world is in a state of utter con- 
fusion, insecurity, and fear. Everyone 
is anxious and worried; there is no 
peace, no deep and real joy, no con- 
fidence. Should we not be probably 
much safer and surely happier if we 
tried the opposite method, that of love, 
generosity, and confidence ? 

Very recently I have read two sen- 
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tences that have remained in my mind. 


here represent? 


One is from a religious mystic and 
reads thus: “When the evening of this 
life comes, you will be judged on love.”’ 
The other is a statement that all the 
people who are working for happy 
protherly relations, wherever they live, 
and all who did so in the past and all 
who will do so in the future, are mem- 
bers of one staff, the staff of God’s 
servants. You and I are on that staff 
and when the evening shadows gathe: 
around us we shall be judged on how 
much or how little love we showed our 
fellow men. Only one thing really mat- 
ters: Are we working steadily on the 
side of destructive, mean, 
blind hate? Do we use every bit of our 
small portion of influence to promote 
and establish brotherliness or to add 
to suspicion, prejudice, and dislike? 


jealous, 


WHAT PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
CAN DO 

SHALL we consider for a moment 

what are some of the responsibilities 

of parents and of all educators, and 

how we can discharge them? 

For several years the organization I 
belong to, the International Bureau of 
Education, held a summer school on 
the teaching of international coopera- 
tion: how to foster goodwill in chil- 
dren and young people and what par- 
ents, teachers, and others can do for 
it. Several psychologists were on the 
faculty and they studied the psycho- 
logical obstacles in the way of better 
international understanding. One of 
them pointed out that each of us is 
naturally the “center of the universe” 
for himself or herself. We cannot help 


THE NATIONATI 


Can you identify the nations 
which the children pictured 













this. We must naturally judge every- 
thing in its relation to ourselves. But 
we must always remember that this is 
so and keep a due sense of proportion, 
seeing things, people, events, and our- 
selves in perspective. 

We must also remember that our 
likes and dislikes, our opinions, our 
feelings depend on the way we are 
made and have been brought up, and 
on our environment. We are neces- 
sarily very different from one another, 
necessarily attached to our particular 
point of view, and necessarily full of 
prejudice. We cannot be alike. We 
don’t even see colors the same! But 
we must realize that we are full of 
prejudices, just as much as all our 
neighbors. A sense of humor is quite 
useful here. It keeps us from taking 
ourselves too seriously. We must, 
when, for instance, we try to bring 
others to adopt our opinions, keep this 
sense of perspective and this will make 
us tolerant of the opinions and 
prejudices of others, and more inclined 
to adjust our differences so as to work 
happily together and make for a rich 
and varied harmony. This is the indis- 
pensable basis of good internationa! 
relations. As the old wise rule for liv- 
ing puts it, what we wish others to do 
unto us we must do unto them. It is 
the only possible way for individuals, 
or groups, or nations to live together 
peacefully. 

Most of us, even if we have thought 
of these things and have, in theory, 
adopted this ideal of tolerance, are in 
practice still fond of proving ourselves 
always in the right. Therefore we 
think unkindly of those who do not 
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share our views. We wish our family, 
our church, our political party, our 
social group, our nation to come out 
always on top. And so we act and 
speak differently from the way in 
which we teach. Just think of the 
Sweeping assertions we make, of the 
violent and even abusive language we 
use about individuals, or groups, or 
nations that we do not like! 

Now, another thing the psychologists 
told us was one that American peo- 
ple, who study child psychology so 
much, know well: that the child’s first 
years are the most important because 
it is then that attitudes and mind pat- 
terns are made for life. Children are 
keenly sensitive to atmosphere even 
before they can talk; a little later they 
are extraordinarily observant; they 
absorb unconsciously and _ imitate 
whatever they hear and see. Therefore, 
you realize how by hasty, unfair, vio- 
lent words, and even by a censorious 
and overbearing attitude without 
speaking at all, we influence children 
and instill in them our prejudices, our 
hard, ungenerous, unbrotherly men- 
tality. Our responsibility is great in 
this matter. (Continued on page 32) 
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Regardless of dress, 
speech, and cus- 
toms, children the 
world around are 
much the same 


ee ee 


WHY 





BOYS LEAVE HOME 


The Problem of the Transient Boy 
Is Discussed by Charles B. Hahn 


“s E transient boy is not a new 

problem created by the depres- 
sion, although the financial distress 
suffered by families throughout the 
length and breadth of the land in re- 
cent years has probably augmented it 
and increased many times the number 
of youthful wanderers seeking work 
or some sort of social security. As far 
back as the era of the Prodigal Son, 
parents have had to cope with the ‘run- 
away boy.’ Indeed, if there were writ- 
ten records we should probably find 
that primitive boys frequently took 
impromptu leave of the home cave or 
the family tree, as the case might be, 
doubtless for the same reasons that 
youth gives today.” 

The speaker was Charles B. Hahn, 
who, as an officer of the Juvenile Court 
of Salt Lake City, had an opportunity 
to study the lives of boys coming be- 
fore that court on charges of delin- 
quency. Later, engaged in boys’ club 
work in Indiana, he gathered experi- 
ence for the greater work that he was 
to do for underprivileged and neglect- 
ed boys in Kansas City, where, as 
manager of the Boys’ Hotel and super- 
intendent of Bohoca Boarding School 
and Camp, he became acquainted with 
hundreds of boys from “everywhere 
or nowhere,” listened to their stories, 
and, through wise counsel and sym- 
pathetic help, recharted the life course 
of many a young derelict. 

Thirty-five years of successful ex- 
perience in boy work, a large part of 
which has been in connection with 
those termed “problem boys,” gives 
Mr. Hahn the right to speak with 
authority on questions relating to their 


in an Interview Reported 


by Mary Frances 


future welfare and_ rehabilitation. 

On being asked what excuses boys 
give for taking “French leave’ from 
home, this “boyologist” replied that 
most of them run away because of un- 
pleasant home environment. 

“In fact,” he appended, “it is a mat- 
ter of record that fifty thousand boys 
reported that they left home because 
of ‘grouchy fathers.’ ” 

“An illuminating statement, even 
though dismaying,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” he responded gravely, “it 
must be admitted that unthinking 
fathers refusing to make due allow- 
ance for the effervescent energy of 
youth often do drive their sons from 
them—sometimes to ruin. 

“A boy who, in his early teens, is 
a perfect gentleman, has something 
the matter with him. It is not natural 
for a boy to be so. There’s got to come 
out of him, in the form of fighting or 
boisterousness, some of the pent-up 
energy within. On the other hand, if a 
boy is lazy there is a cause that should 
be discovered. Eradicate the cause and 
the boy will be a new fellow. Some- 
times he’s just growing too fast and 
he is really tired and not lazy as you 
think.” 

Very few fathers have the time to 
study their sons. Fewer, still, take the 
time they have to get acquainted with 
them. As a rule it is like this, Mr. 
Hahn explained: 

“Father comes home tired and irri- 
table. He may be overworked, under- 
paid, plugging along at a job he hates. 
He has had several cuts in wages or 
he may be working only part time. He 
may not feel well, or he may be just 


plain hungry. Whatever it is, he has 
held his temper all day and now at 
home he takes it out on Junior. The 
boy is ‘bawled out’ insultingly, refused 
a reasonable request, or severely pun- 
ished for making a noise or for some 
boyish mistake that should be and 
would be ignored if Father were not 
all out of sorts and cross as a bear 
with a sore paw. 

“Junior is silently resentful. He 
‘takes it’ because he has to. He looks 
upon his father as an unreasonable 
tyrant. He notices that he is getting 
more cranky all the time. The lad dis- 
cusses his grievance with his friends. 
Some boy suggests that he leave home. 
Finally, ‘fed up’ with his father’s un- 
just treatment and constant crabbi- 
ness, he decides to run away. Tying a 
few belongings into a bundle, he ‘beats 
it,’, not caring where he goes or what 
becomes of him. Every time he thinks 
of turning back, the memory of his 
dad’s savage cuffs and angry voice 
spurs him onward, and we have in the 
making—another vagabond. 

“Every normal boy,” continued this 
leader skilled in boycraft, “at some 
time in his life, usually the early teens, 
feels an urge to leave home. Most boys, 
however, are able to overcome the 
temptation to explore the outside world 


through the strength of their love for © 


home and parents. Some, of course, 


lack the initiative and the courage to _ 


take the step, for it takes enterprise 
and no small amount of fortitude to 
travel without benefit of ticket and 
with very little money—perhaps none 
at all. So unless there is some over- 
mastering motive constantly lending 
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jmpetus to this seemingly natural de- 
sire of adolescents to escape parental 
restraint, such as cruelty or intoler- 
able home conditions, the average 
youth allows his imagination to toy 
with the idea for a time, then sensibly 
puts it out of his mind. Also, many 
poys who yield to this yearning to run 
away, do not run far or stay long. A 
few hardships suffice to drive them 
pack, disillusioned and repentant. 

“It is the misunderstood boy, the 
unhappy boy, the boy who feels un- 
wanted--in the way 
and remains despite the discomforts 
and dangers encountered. Nor are 
these risks slight. Riding the rods of 
freight trains; clambering over and 
running under and between cars try- 
ing to evade the ever-watchful brake- 
men, cost many young lives and limbs 
in good times and bad, while associa- 
tion with the element met on these ex- 
cursions constantly furnishes recruits 
for the army of bumdom. Itinerant 
poys frequently evolve into profession- 
al ‘hobos.’ ”’ 


who goes away 


The automobile has increased the 
number of boy tramps, Mr. Hahn 
thinks, because this means of trans- 


portation is safer as well as more con- 
venient and comfortable than stealing 
rides on railways. Every year thou- 
sands of boys “hitch it’? from place to 
place, encouraged by well-meaning but 
thoughtless motorists who offer them 
rides through generosity or pity. But 
this practice, he said, is gradually 
dying out, due to the growing fear on 
the part of the drivers to give ‘“‘lifts’’ 
to strangers, young or old, because of 


“Itinerant boys all too frequently 


evolve into professional ‘hobos’ ” 
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the crimes that have resulted from it. 

On a recent extended motor trip, Mr. 
Hahn said he saw few persons “thumb- 
ing” rides. He thinks this new and jus- 
tifiable attitude lately adopted by the 
motoring public will not only reduce 
highway crime, but will deter many 
an errant youth from leaving home 
without the knowledge or consent of 
his guardians, although the more rest- 
less and daring will no doubt resort to 
riding the “bumpers.” 

“Adventure,” and the eyes of this 
man who loves boys grew bright as he 
said this, “lures the imaginative boy to 
forsake home and loved ones to follow 
the roseate rainbow trail. His inspira- 
tion may come from some older boy’s 
glowing account of faraway places. A 
book, a picture, or a screen drama may 
plant the seed of unrest in his venture- 
some heart, where, watered by desire, 
it finally sprouts and he is off to seek 
fame and fortune—an eager and hope- 
ful runaway. His enthusiasm, however, 
wears away as it rubs against a hard 
world and he is usually responsive to 
the suggestion of welfare authorities 
that he return to his home. 


“Desire to escape from school or 
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from social environments involving a 
trying routine also drives certain types 
of boys to the open road. Early train- 
ing many times rescues these boys 
from the danger of losing their chance 
to get an education by staying away. 
In most cases they tire of the new life 
and willingly go back to the ‘unbear- 
able’ conditions from which they fled. 
Some of them are led to become habit- 
ual nomads always going on and on in 
the hope of finding life a little better 
some place else. 

“There are said to be about a quar- 
ter of a million of these migratory 
idlers who ‘beat their way’ south with 
the approach of winter and back north 
again with the return of summer. And,” 
Mr. Hahn became slightly vehement, 
“now that the sting has been taken out 
of beggary, they unhesitatingly ask for 
money without even offering to work 
for it. Besides, government relief has 
opened up a number of interesting 
rackets which they ply in order to get 
extra money for smokes and drinks. 
One of them is known as the ‘pants 
racket’ by which a ragged specimen 
procures a pair of good trousers from 
a relief (Continued on 


page 26) 
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Wise council and sym- 
pathetic help have put 
many a boy back on the 


right road permanently 
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BETWEEN THE LINES... 


T is often discouraging for those 
| us who work with children to 
find a responsible and well-behaved 
child doing something unexpectedly 
foolish or wrong. A child who has 
seemed to accept our standards of be- 
havior suddenly runs wild and cannot 
explain why he acted as he did, and 
we are left with a baffled feeling as 
we try to understand. Perhaps a study 
of papers written by sixth grade chil- 
dren can give us some insight into de- 
veloping traits of character and can 


help us to see growing appreciations - 


of beauty. 

William’s story of the making of 
“mudballs” on a hot day ends with an 
and which has been erased. We can 





by Helen D. Stout 


easily fill in what William did not have 
time to write. 


One hot day in midsummer Peter 
and I went down to our little cave to 
get cooled off. All of a sudden we de- 
cided that somebody might attack us 
(though we didn’t know who). So 
we started making mudballs as fast 
as we could. When we had made 
about fifteen mudballs we spied my 
sister walking down towards our 
mudballs, and we threw them at her 
and chased her up to the house. 


We are left to imagine what Wil- 
liam’s mother said, and we can guess 
at the indignation of the innocent 
little sister at the unprovoked 


attack. The same tendency to follow 
impulse without thought of conse- 
quence is shown in the following 
paper: 


Lucien and I were looking for 
caves. We saw a ledge a little way 
down the cliff that looked as if it 
might have a cave on it. So we slid 
down a tree that was growing on 
the ledge and looked for a cave. 
When we got down there was no 
cave so we started up the tree, but 
we couldn’t get up and we couldn't 
drop twenty feet to the bottom. Fin- 
ally we hooked our belts to a branch 
of the tree and got up the cliff. 


In both cases the boys seem to have 
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an entirely detached air. They appar- 
ently have no sense of having failed to 
look ahead. The development of fore- 
thought is something we expect of 
children, and yet it seems to be an 
evidence of maturity often quite lack- 
ing in children of eleven and twelve 
years of age. 

In planning the work at home or at 
school we feel, rightly, that children 
should help. The children do not always 
seem to agree with us, and irritation 
and conflict result. In these two pa- 
pers that discuss doing jobs it is quite 
evident that the standard of neatness 
is set by the mother, rather than by 
the mother and the child together. 
Many times the jobs themselves are as- 
signed by adults without any choice 
on the part of the children, and without 
giving any opportunity for the plan- 
ning which children love so much. 


My Hateful Job 


Every morning after breakfast I 
enter my room. It is a terrible sight. 
I start to pick it up when Mother 
comes in and says, “Pick up your 
chemical table. What’s that over 
there? Pick it up. Oh, look at that 
desk! What a mess! Where did that 
come from?” 

I get so mad I don’t know what 
to do. When my room looks clean 
to me I call Mother and ask her if 
it looks clean. She enters the closet. 
“Whew! Look at the floor! Pick up 
your bathrobe. Hang your pants on 
a hanger.” I get madder than ever. 

Finally when it is perfect I say, 
“How’s that ?”’ Mother says, ‘‘Fine!”’ 
What a relief it is to leave that room. 


Putting Clothes Away 


I’m supposed to put my clothes 
away every day before breakfast, 
but I hardly ever do it. A few days 
ago I walked down to breakfast 
without the slightest care. I was 
just in the middle of breakfast when 
Mother called down, “Come up and 
put your clothes away.” I went up 
slowly, put them away and came 
down, to find that my breakfast was 


gone. I guess it was a good lesson 
for me for not putting my clothes 
away. 


We run the danger of turning what 
might be an opportunity for develop- 
ment of standards and of judgment in- 
to a merely disciplinary problem in 
such cases as these. 


IT is interesting to note that while 
children undoubtedly value sincerity 
and justice on the part of adults, 
such qualities are not those that come 
to mind immediately when answering 
the question, “What sort of person do 
you like or admire very much?” One 
little girl writes: 


I admire my grandmother be- 
cause she has faced hardships brave- 
ly. She is very kind and does all 
sorts of work cheerfully. She never 
thinks about herself, but thinks and 
gives to others. She is a very sweet 
grandmother. 


Another girl says: 


The reason I like my uncle isn’t 
because he’s my uncle, but is be- 
cause he doesn’t get peeved at every 
bad thing you do, and he likes to 
play with you. One time when my 
brother and I were playing polo with 
his golf clubs and balls, we acci- 
dentally smacked him in the stom- 
ach with the ball (which isn’t com- 
fortable as I have had experience). 
And he didn’t get mad. 


Justice is not enough. Patience and 
forbearance and generosity are the 
virtues which win devotion. 

It is not always easy to help chil- 
dren establish ideals and standards be- 
cause of the risk of talking too much 
and training them to use empty words. 
Many times, however, it is possible to 
discuss a difficulty without heat and to 
analyze a situation so that the stand- 
ard of conduct is raised. 

When a class was asked whether 
they knew what was meant by an in- 
dulgent person, most of them answered 
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that they did not. After a short dis- 
cussion they were asked to write what 
they thought was meant by a self-in- 
dulgent person and to discuss the op- 
posite quality also. Before writing 
started, there was more oral discus- 
sion, and the fine word fortitude was 
brought up. Children love new words, 
and in the papers they wrote it was 
interesting to see that almost every- 
one applied self-indulgence to some 
recent happening. One boy wrote 
briefly but with evident satisfaction: 


Self-indulgence means that you 
do whatever you feel like. Mitchell 
and I were self-indulgent when we 
climbed all over the roof of my 
house. 

I have fortitude because I am 
writing this paper when I don’t want 
to. 


Sometimes when things have been 
going wrong it is difficult to see that 
any growth has taken place in chil- 
dren, if we judge by what they say 
and do. We have few means of know- 
ing what is really happening to them. 
We cannot tell what apparently in- 
significant occasions will be remem- 
bered, and it is only by chance that we 
sometimes realize that attitudes and 
appreciations are being gradually and 
constantly built up. 

We cannot understand why a boy 
should remember through the years 
the trivial incident told below, and 
why he should forget so much that 
seems to us significant. 


As far back as I can remember is 
that one day I was riding on my 
tricycle and it started to rain. I 
started to ride home. Then my 
mother came and took me off my 
tricycle. Then for some reason or 
other I started to cry. 


It is easier to see why this incident 
was remembered: 


When I think back, the thing that 
I usually picture is myself trying to 
climb up on (Continued on page 34) 
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Marshall Cheats eee 


S THERE anyone who can- 

not recall at least one in- 
stance when he or she cheated 
in school? Did you ever whis- 
per the answer to a chum so 
she could finish her paper and 
be ready to walk home with 
you? Or translate his Latin so 
the captain would be eligible 
for the team? Or, perhaps, 
peep into your book when you 
knew your turn to recite was 
next? Were you able to resist 
the temptation to look on your 
neighbor’s paper when failure 
in the examination meant re- 
maining in that grade another 
year? 

This month’s question was 
offered for discussion by the 
parents of Marshall, aged 
twelve, who peeps into his book 
during examinations and copies 
from his friends’ papers. Mar- 
shall’s parents realize that 
cheating is not considered a 
form of dishonesty by Marshall 
and his friends, who would be 
indignant at such a suggestion. 
They are anxious, however, 
that Marshall shall learn to 
stand on his own feet, to assume his 
own responsibilities, and to develop 
within himself a sense of personal in- 
tegrity which will not permit him to 
enjoy rewards he has not earned or 
even merited. 

In asking, “What shall his parents 
and teachers do about it?,”” Marshall's 
parents are recognizing the dual re- 
sponsibility of the home and the school 
in solving this problem. They are ad- 
mitting that only through the cooper- 
ation of these two groups can they 
help Marshall. They have, however, 
overlooked one group—the boys and 
girls themselves. Without their under- 
standing of the problem, their accep- 
tance of its implications, and their co- 
operation, parents and teachers can- 
not hope to meet with success in solv- 
ing this problem of cheating. 

Believing that the solution would be 
indicated if we but knew the causes, I 
asked a number of boys and girls what 
they thought of cheating during ex- 
aminations and why they did it. All of 
them admitted they had either given or 
received help; none of them thought it 
was very wrong to do so. 

“I wouldn’t cheat myself,” said one 
boy, “but, gee, you have to tell some 
other guy the answer when he asks 
you. All the fellows would be down 
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PATCHETTE BY HELEN PALMER THURLOW 


IN OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


An Exchange of Experiences 
Conducted by ALICE SOWERS 


on you if you didn’t.” He was firm in 
his belief that cheating meant getting 
help for himself, not giving it. 
“Everyone does it,’—youth’s cry 
upon many occasions—is heard in this 
regard, also. There seems to be a gen- 
eral belief that the competition is too 
keen if one does not fall into line. 
There is also a feeling of “why should 
I work harder and get lower marks 
when no one else does.” And then, there 





ESTHER SHOWS NO 
INITIATIVE 

Esther, aged eleven, is obedient and 
cheerfully performs any duties assign- 
ed her; but she never offers to do 
things. She rarely suggests a game; 
she does not answer the telephone un- 
less someone asks her to do so. 

Won’t you discuss this at home, in 
your study group, at your parent- 
teacher meeting, or in your neighbor- 
hood and write us what has been 
found to be the cause of lack of in- 
itiative. What was found successful 
in developing initiative? Send your 
letters to Alice Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. be- 
for August 10th. The answers will be 
printed in the October issue. 








is, of course, the ever-present 
social pressure of the group 
and the fear of being consid- 
ered a “‘poor sport.” 

The whole problem was toss- 
ed off by one high school girl 
with an airy, ‘Examinations 
are such silly things.” 

Another girl was’ more 
thoughtful and reasoned the 
matter in this fashion: ‘They 
tell us not to work for marks, 
but for a well-rounded educa- 
tion. But when the end of the 
year comes, the examination 
grade counts for too much for 
us to ignore it. Whether we 
work for them or not, the 
marks decide whether we re- 
peat the course and whether 
we can go on to college.” 

A discussion with three or 
four high school students on 
the subject of strict supervi- 
sion of the examination period 
vs. the honor system which re- 
quires the student to state at 
the end of his paper whether 
he gave or received help, was 
revealing. There seemed to be a 
general acceptance of the belief 
that being watched during an examina- 
tion released the students from all moral 
responsibility. It was just a question of 
“getting away with it.” One boysummed 
it up thus: “You see, it’s this way. If 
someone is watching to see that you do 
not cheat and does not see you, that’ is 
his lookout. It is just aquestion of which 
is smarter.” Another boy conceded as 
little influence to the honor statement, 
and said: “Of course, everyone will sign 
that statement. Why take an examina- 
tion if you are going to put a statement 
at the end which will give you zero on 
the paper?” 

And what of the adults? Both par- 
ents and teachers agree in general 
upon these suggestions: (1) reduce to 
a minimum the temptation to cheat. 
This involves the type of examination 
given, the pressure at home and at 
school to attain high marks, and the 
accessibility of the answer; and (2) 
help the children develop a code which 
will result in disapproval of the prac- 
tice of cheating. This means the grad- 
ual development of a character trait 
which will contribute largely to the 
general character of the boy or girl. 
And, like other character traits, it will 
be gained more surely through what the 
parents and teachers do and are, rather 
than what they tell the children to do. 
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William 
Evans 


“AN ONSIDERING the fact that 

C the favorite picture subject 

of the world’s fifty million ama- 

teur snapshooters is babies, and 

that they consume more film 

“shooting” babies than any- 

thing else, it seems as though 

something ought to be done 

about improving their technic. 

Most amateur baby pictures 

leave a good deal to be desired, how- 

ever proudly they may be displayed 

by the fond parents and other rela- 
tives who have taken them. 

Most amateurs naturally cannot 
rival professional portrait photog- 
raphers for characteristic likenesses 
and artistic execution, but when they 
do use their own cameras to catch the 
cute tricks and wondrous expressions 
of Baby Willie, they might as well give 
the defenseless infant a break. 

Babies really aren’t hard to photo- 
graph with any kind of camera, in- 
doors or out; the trouble lies in the 
lackadaisical technic of the person be- 
hind the camera. Too often he or she 
is impatient. Even though it requires 

but a fraction of a second to take 
the actual picture, getting a good 
one of a baby may easily require 
a half hour of waiting for exactly 


the right opportunity. Generally there 
are several hints that amateurs over- 
look when they get busy with a 
camera on Baby Willie, to wit: 
1. Get as close to the baby as 
your focusing scale will allow. 
2. Measure the distance, don’t 
guess at it. 
3. Keep the camera down at the 
child’s level. 

. When possible work when the 
child is confined in some limit- 
ed area: high chair, bath, 
scales, bassinet, or play pen. 

5. Be patient. 

The infant in the bassinet is the 
simplest of all because he isn’t going 
to move out of focus. The chief prob- 
lem is the correct viewpoint for the 
camera; one that will get an image 
large enough to be worth while yet 
will not cause distortion by getting 
the foreground details out of propor- 
tion. One way to avoid this is to have 
the camera three feet or so higher 
than the baby, but tilted downward, 
while the bassinet is raised at about 
the same angle as the camera by 
propping up the head of the bassinet. 
This spells a tripod for successful 
work and if you have a baby to snap- 
shoot, you’d better get an inexpensive 
tripod without further ado. It will 
simplify the task and improve your 
results far more than you'd believe. 

For shots of His Majesty in the bath 
or being fed in the high chair, your 
camera will be higher and, if Mother 
is included, farther back. For such set- 
ups the (Continued on page 34) 
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HERE Is 


ADVENTURE! 


by Adelaide Nichols Baker 


This Author Decries Our 
Tendency to Let Maternal 


Fears Restrict Horizons 


» 4 OME parents may be too carefree 
% already but not the majority of 
us who spend precious spare moments 
learning to do our job a little better. 
Our danger is that we may get too 
serious about it all and forget that 
growing up is first of all an adventure 
and that the best thing about a new day 
is that something new may happen in 
it. This is the way your child feels and 
the way you used to feel, and still can 
if you will take off the brakes now and 
then. 

In the back of your own mind there 
are always boundaries to your adven- 
ture and in your heart is the all- 
pervading desire for your child’s safe- 
ty. But this is just the background 
which gives a keen zest to tasting new 
experiences with people who are just 
starting out into a world which you 
have learned has its dangers and yet is 
full of delights. 

The first test is to know an adven- 
ture when you see one. If it comes to 
your door, so much the better. Wel- 
come it hospitably. It may look like 
Joey, the janitor’s boy, with shirt tails 
out and a wad of gum in his cheek and 
a football under his arm, but if you 
look into the face of your own small 
boy standing proudly at his side when 
you open the door for him after school, 
you will know that here is adventure. 
Beware of certain dull doubts that may 
cloud your welcome. “Is this the kind 
of friend my boy is going to choose all 
his life?” ““‘Where does he live?” “Does 
he use good English?” The genuine 
welcome which you can muster for a 
new friend accepted whole-heartedly 
from your child’s point of view will 
largely determine your ability to steer 
the adventure which has walked so for- 
tunately into your hands. For it will 
be bound to test your well-arranged 





ILLUSTRATION 
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scheme of things for your own chil- 
dren; and when you have to defend 
that scheme, you will need the sense 
of warmth, which a cordial reception 
engenders, to carry you through. 

Joey may want to eat between meals 
or climb the neighbor’s fence or pull 
the legs of the frogs in the lily pool or 
climb a tree that has been condemned 
by the board of safety. And you will 
have to decide quickly and firmly 
where to make exceptions and where 
the “house rules’’ must be enforced. If 
you enforce certain rules with confi- 
dence and determination, you will not 
lose face by making a gallant excep- 
tion now and then. And the lesson 
we all have to learn in adapting our 
standards to those of others by re- 
appraising their values honestly and 
courageously, will be learned by your 
children in your own yard without 
brushing off the down of a new- 
fledged adventure. 

Your own adventure may well be 
seeing John with Joey’s eyes, and 
learning how much more leadership 
and imagination and courage John has 
when he is proving a worthy pal for 
the best football player in the third 
grade than when he is filling the bill 
as your baby. Look for these things 
and not for the chance slang that he 
picks up from Joey’s vocabulary. That 
will come and go, but the ability to 
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“Beware of certain dull doubts 


that may cloud your welcome.” 


meet new friends on their own ground 
and to make them enjoy and respect 
his ground is something that will 
stand John in good stead. He can never 
get it if you confine him to one type 
of experience. 

It is for this reason that parents who 
can use the public schools are espe- 
cially fortunate. A wider range of 
choice in companions is an advantage 
to set against other less ideal features. 
And if you are lucky enough to have 
that advantage do not let your preju- 
dices and fears hedge your child in 
from all the experiences with people 
he can get. 

“But the language they pick up!” 
Only yesterday they were babies whose 
new acquisitions in vocabulary filled us 
with pride. Today they come home 
from school roaring out, “Gosh!” and 
“Nerts!” and “Aw, heck!” and worse. 
No pride and wonder now—disgust 
and dismay! Is this what comes with 
education? Strangely enough, yes. 
Every new word has been won from a 
new contact with life. There was a 
valiant moment when a hero on the 
playground cried, ‘‘SScram!” and put a 
bully gloriously to rout. The intensity 
and gusto back of these words makes 
them live. John feels the hero in him- 
self rise when he cries, ‘“Scram.” And 
aside from their associations, words 
have a smash and a sounding glamour 
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of their own. So instead of confining 
yourself to cold disapproval consider 
the springs of this new adventure. 
You too can use this love of the sound 
and glory of words. This is the golden 
age of reading aloud, especially from 
pooks full of action where words roll 
rich and juicy on the tongue. The ear 
is ahead of the eye in finding new 
words at this primer class age. The 
time you give now to reading aloud is 
time well spent. You have a chance as 
well as the slangy boy to capture your 
child’s imagination. He will remember 
Hiawatha and Robin Hood when the 
old slang has fallen away. Dramatic 
play, at home and at school, also turns 
to good account this early impulse to 
roll words on the tongue. Give it free 
rein. It is all part of the pattern of 
expanding personality. 


But it is not in the charms and dan- 
gers of social contacts that most of 
us recognize adventure. There are the 
physical exploits which we know tempt 
the young with the challenge to climb 
higher and explore further and dare 
more than we feel is altogether wise. 
The hazards of these adventures seem 
more immediate and more fatal. But 
even so we cannot escape them with 
the dull slogans, “I wouldn’t, dear,” or, 
“You'll get hurt,” or, “I hate to see him 
climb.” Instead we must put into his 
hands the weapons by which our child 
can enjoy adventure in its truest sense 
with all the strength and confidence 
and intelligence which will give him 
its full flavor. 

The chapter on “Preparation” in 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s book, North 
to the Orient, is a splendid prelude to 
adventure. “Flying,” she says, “implies 
freedom to most people.”’ And then she 
goes on to show that the freedom of 
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“Each year we splashed less recklessly 
and produced more finished effects.” 


the aviator “rests, firmly supported on 
a structure of laws, rules, principles— 
laws to which plane and man alike 
must learn to conform.” A child can 
begin to learn this as soon as his urge 
to dare new experiences and new ele- 
ments is born. And that is almost when 
he is born. And the parents’ part is 
not to dread the danger but to help 
him master the new element. 

Take boats, for instance. As the 
Water Rat said in The Wind in the 
Willows, “There is nothing—absolutely 
nothing—half so much worth doing as 
simply messing about in boats.” Yet 
many of us view boats, first and last, 
with alarm. Though we may be justi- 
fied in some of our qualms, we can- 
not let it rest there. Instead we must 
help to eliminate the hazards of ig- 
norance, timidity, and foolhardiness, 
which make boats a danger. 

A three-year-old 
paddling alone in a flat 
punt around a shallow 
pond is making a good 
start. A boy who has 
learned to swim so he 
can navigate a canoe, 
and who curbs his 
natural urge to bounce 
about, in obedience to 
its delicate law of 
equilibrium, is accept- 
ing the discipline of 
navigation in order to 
win its delights. And 
when a few boys have 
a chance to sail under 
a good captain, their 
parents should jump 
at the chance. No mat- 
ter what happens in 
the development of 
motors for speed on 
the earth or in the air, 
rout” it is hard to imagine a 
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lessening of the lure of the sea for 
youth. To build up abilities such as 
swimming, handling oars and paddles 
and sails by which that avenue to ad- 
venture is opened to them, is far better 
than turning away with a shudder and 
bidding them, “Don’t go near the 
water.” 


It is bad enough when our very love 
for our children puts fetters on them, 
but it is worse still when we curb them 
because of excessive concern over mere 
possessions. Children love using tools, 
but they break and lose them. They 
want to paint furniture, but they ruin 
their clothes—not to speak of the fur- 
niture! They are teeming with mechan- 
ical ideas, but they blow out fuses and 
mar the woodwork with screwdrivers 
and augers and tangle up the room 
with wires. Yet if we leave no place 
for their desire to build and improve 
their own surroundings with their own 
hands, they will not only turn from 
this constructive interest but from the 
home that is too precious and finished a 
place to be a home for incomplete and 
undeveloped beings. Somehow we must 
make a place for this zeal with as 
much belief in its value as when we 
make a place for a new picture or a 
new rug. If they guess that we do not 
prize their additions to the home as 
much as the saw they dulled, or the 
shirt that got splashed with paint, how 
can we expect children to go on with 
the exciting but onerous business of 
improving their technical skills? If we 
care enough for the thing that is of 
most importance, we shall find ways 
to guard those less important posses- 
sions and to teach our children to re- 
spect and guard them, too, even while 
they taste the full adventure of crea- 
tion. 

When I was (Continued on page 38) 
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Shall We Let Our Children Rust 


by MARJORIE JOHNSON 


NCE upon a time when I was a 

little girl, I came out on the piaz- 
za on a lovely June day at the begin- 
ning of vacation. My head was full of 
plans—vague, happy, plans—of the 
cabin my brother and I would build, 
the pony rides I would take, the new 
swimming stroke I would learn. 

Mother looked up from the maga- 
zine she was reading. “I have just been 
reading an article in this magazine 
Mrs. Peek loaned me,” she said. “It is 
called ‘Shall We Let Our Children Rust 
in Summer?’ The author thinks that 
children should have lessons all the 
year round. Mrs. Peek is planning to 
have her children take German lessons 
every morning this summer. She 
thinks it is better to keep children busy 
in vacation.” 

Suddenly I was filled with feelings 
of rebellion and frustration. The cold, 
heavy feeling in my stomach and the 
tight, hot feeling in my throat must 
have been reflected in my face, sullen 
and glowering, for Mother laughed 
and said, “I suppose I shall let you and 
your brother rust as usual.” 

I laughed, too. I ran down the steps 
and then rolled down the terrace. I 
was as light as air...free.... 





Now in my turn I am a parent and 
I advocate a planned vacation for 
children of all ages. And yet I have 
not forgotten that incident of my child- 
hood. I hope that some of our plans 
will be of help to you in the remaining 
weeks of your children’s vacations. 
First let me tell how we plan our va- 
cations and then why we plan them. 

We start our chore schedule the day 
after school closes, all planning it to- 
gether. We make a chart like a school 
chart with the children’s names down 
the side and the days of the week 
across the top. Then we rule it neatly 
into squares and are ready to plan. 
The chores include things that must 
















In Summer? 


A Few Helpful Suggestions 
on How to Make the Most 
of Vacation Opportunities 


be done each day—dishes washed, beds 
made, wastebaskets emptied, flowers 
arranged. 

The schedule has several advan- 
tages, as all who have tried one realize. 
First, it keeps Mother from nagging, 
or even mentioning the job to be done. 
Second, the responsibility rests square- 
ly on the child, and it has been my ex- 
perience that he rises to it. Third, it 
gives the whole family that sense of 
cooperation and of belonging so neces- 
sary for a foundation to family life. 
Fourth, it gives variety which is the 
spice of life. With a schedule like this 


Tom doesn’t empty wastebaskets, and © 


Sue wash dishes always. 

We start talking about our plans for 
the summer as soon as snow goes. 
This makes an interesting thing to do 
in itself in our slow northern spring. 
Plans for a ten-year-old boy would 
be something like this: 

A. Work (something he has to do, 
for which he receives pay): vegetable 
garden. This is a part-time job because 
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a boy that age needs play too. Of 
course he does his chores as a member 
of the family, without pay. 

B. Play (something he doesn’t have 
to do): building a tree house. 

Cc. Planned reading that will make 
the project more interesting. 

How cut and dried that sounds and 
looks! Of course we never approach 
the subject like that. We are making 
out our seed order and Jack says, “I'd 
like to help in the garden this summer. 
Our 4-H club is planning to take up 
gardens.” And we reply, “Splendid. It 
will be worth something to me to have 
real help in the garden and I shall pay 
you for it. But in that case, after it is 
planted and started you will have to 
weed it and bring in the fresh vege- 
tables daily yourself. What a help you 
are!” Mentally we make a note that 
Jack’s work project is well planned. 

Have you known parents who would 
say, “You can’t garden. Remember 
how I had to keep at you to come and 
help last summer? You’d always want 
to go swimming.” I believe in encour- 
aging, not discouraging. Positive, not 
negative parents are a great asset to 
children. 

As for the play project, perhaps 
Father has told about the tree house 
he had as a boy. Perhaps Jack has read 
about one in a library book. When the 
subject is first broached, Father and 
Mother should take time to be interest- 
ed. If invited, they should visit the site 
of the proposed house, and when the 
weekly visit to the library is made it 
is easy to help Jack get a book, like 
Swiss Family Robinson, or Robin 
Hood, that will be interesting and 
stimulating along the lines he has 
chosen. Add to this program of Jack’s 
the family events like picnics and 
swimming parties and automobile 
drives, and you have a full, interest- 
ing, and healthful summer for a boy 
of that age. Never will he ask, “What 
can I do now ?” 

If the child is of preschool age, a 
sand pile which he has helped plan for 
and locate, a farm he has made to put 
in the sand pile, and a supervised na- 
ture project such as a knowledge of 
common flowers or birds, will insure 
a summer of healthful mental devel- 
opment. 

An older child may wish to try out 
a vocation in which he or she is inter- 
ested. I knew a girl who had aspira- 
tions to be a nursery school teacher. 
During her vacation she had a chance 
to wait on table at a near-by tourist 
inn. She decided instead to start a play 
school with the help of an older wo- 
man who had had nursery school train- 
ing. With her advice she successfully 
ran her play school every morning 
and got much valuable experience. 
Also, she had her afternoons to herself 


and was able to get the rest, the sport, 
and the fun that a teen-age girl needs. 
She became so interested in her special 
subject that she read everything she 
could get hold of on child guidance. 
She told me at the end of the summer 
that she was glad she had had expe- 
rience in something she might do later 
rather than have taken the other job 
that did not interest her. 


a 
NOW that we've discussed how to 
plan vacation activities, let’s talk 
about why we do so. 
Few of us are able to send our chil- 





DOUBLE ENTRY 
by Eleanor A. Chaffee 
“We are so poor!” I murmured. 
Then some thought 


Reminded me, “Take 


now!” 


inventory 


So I put down an hour’s pleasure 
wrought 

Of crimson sky above the cool hill’s 
brow; 

A row of hollyhocks with faces 
gay; 


The laughter of small children, and 
the sound 


Of birds whose music made the 
longest day 


Brimmed with delight. The scent 
of new-turned ground 


That lightens care with magic ever 
new; 


The smooth spread of a lawn, and 
shadows made 


In silhouettes of beauty, trimmed 
with dew: 


All these have faithfully and truly 
paid 
A dividend of joy. I am not poor 


So long as loveliness and hope en- 
dure! 





dren to nursery school or to progres- 
sive school. We hear that these schools 
teach habits of initiative, self-reliance, 
resourcefulness, concentration, coop- 
eration, sharing. How do they do this? 
Through play and projects. 

Here, then, is our golden opportun- 
ity to build character and good habits. 
Right at home, by putting a little 
thought on the children’s play and 
play equipment, and by helping with 
their projects, we can gain many of 
the advantages of this type of school. 
Children grow all the time mentally as 
well as physically. Do we want them to 
learn things that are worth while in 
this long vacation ? We decidedly don’t 
want our daughters to have nothing 
better to do than walk downtown, gig- 
gle over an ice cream, walk back, go 
to the movies and petting parties at 
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night. We don’t want our sons to have 
nothing better to do than hang around 
the corner drug store, or frequent the 
pool room and wish a job would turn 
up. Let’s give them something better 
to do. They’ll do it. 

Play equipment depends on the age 
of the child. Most important for the 
toddler are the means to climb and 
clamber—a packing box or two and a 
smooth plank, a sand pile, and perhaps 
a wading pool. In almost no time the 
toddlers want to begin to make things, 
especially in families where there is a 
family workshop. Then they should 
have a few tools and clay and paints. 

In our family we make nearly all our 
toys and play equipment, saving our 
money for raw materials and sports 
equipment like skates or ski boots. 
One guest remarked, “It’s almost an 
insult to give those children a store 
toy.” I remember the time someone 
brought a little bow and arrow to our 
ten-year-old boy. He had worked lov- 
ingly all winter on a “lemonwood 
blank” with jack knife and draw shave 
and had achieved a well-balanced bow. 
As a parent I held my breath, hoping 
that he would be polite. I was relieved 
when he thanked her for the gift, 
though he told me at bedtime, “She 
must have thought I was a baby. Any 
Indian boy can make a bow. Doesn’t 
she know that?” 

One of the boys heard a talk on 
pioneers and how they made things for 
themselves. “Just like us,” he said as 
he described it to the family. 

We hear that as a nation we are 
losing the resourcefulness of the pio- 
neers. Do we give our children a 
chance to be resourceful through their 
play ? 

When used to translating your 
thoughts into action through the med- 
ia of wood and clay and sand, it is 
natural to reach into other arts as 
well. All the children can use the sew- 
ing machine to stitch the seams on 
the teepee, to make a kite, to stitch 
the canvas covering of a kayak, to 
dress a puppet. They can all, down to 
the five-year-old, make an Indian suit 
in a short time with burlap bags, red 
crépe paper, and coarse needle and 
thread. 

We hear that as a nation we need 
more men of action and fewer drifters. 
Well, what can our children make? 

Outside our family workshop, which 
we Call the “play barn,” stands a real- 
istic airplane made from three barrels, 
a locomotive (rather futuristic as de- 
signed by the six-year-old), and the 
keel of a proposed ship. There are also 
a 4-H poultry project, four goats, and 
a hive of bees. 

We hear that our younger genera- 
tion lacks a sense of responsibility. 
Have we giv- (Continued on page 36) 
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WHEN DIVIDENDS are DECLARED 


ARGRET HAVERSHAM, com- 
monly known as Jane’s and 
Richard’s mother, was annoyed. Of 
course she wanted to do everything she 
could to make the children happy, but 
this seemed too much. She had forgot- 
ten, when she accepted the invitation 
to the Martins’ party, that it fell on 
the same date as the beach carnival 
and fireworks display to which she had 
promised to take the children. She had 
been particularly pleased when 
Mrs. Martin called her, for both 
she and Dick had liked the Mar- 
tins at their first meeting several 
weeks before. There was a bond 
of mutual interest which held 
promise of a very pleasant 
friendship. Well, she would just 
have to tell the children that this 
time they couldn’t go. 

It wasn’t as if this were the 
first occasion on which they had 
given up some especially jolly 
affair to take the children some- 
where. Margret aggrievedly re- 
viewed in her mind some of the 
things they had missed this sum- 
mer. There was the time they 
had taken Jane to the rehearsal 
of the civic pageant, and missed 
the reception given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon for their distin- 
guished cousins from New York 
who were just returning from a 
trip around the world. And why 
did the pageant itself have to be 
the same evening as the splash 
party given at the country club to in- 
itiate the new swimming pool? Of 
course nothing could replace the thrill 
she and Dick had felt when they heard 
the orchestra play the opening strains 
of Tschaikowsky’s lovely Waltz of the 
Flowers, and saw that swarm of little 
girls in their green costumes run out 
with their parasols resembling huge 
daisies swaying under the lights which 
flooded the moonlit field. But if only 
both events hadn’t taken place on the 
same evening! 

Besides these there were endless 
times when she had taken not only 
theirs, but half the neighborhood chil- 
dren to the beach for lunch. Margret 
never understood how some mothers 
could allow their children to go swim- 
ming alone. In all the years she had 
lived near the lake, not a summer had 
passed without at least one child being 
drowned. Jane and Richard swam bet- 
ter than the average nine- and eleven- 
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“Here was concrete proof of the 
success of her theory” 


year-olds, both because they had had 
lessons when they were quite small 
and because their parents often went 
swimming with them. But Margret 
was glad that her own love of the wa- 
ter served as an excuse for always ac- 
companying them. 

As she was musing, a call for assis- 
tance came from above. Richard had 
cut his foot a few days before and a 
slight infection had set in. She ascend- 
ed the stairs, still feeling somewhat 
resentful, and silently began to dress 
the injured member. 

Perhaps it was the sense of intimacy 
engendered by this service’ that 
prompted it. At any rate, Richard fell 
into one of those confidential moods 
which boys have occasionally. 

“You know, Mother, Jack Nordin 
isn’t such a swell fellow as you think 
he is,” he mused. Jack had been on a 
number of expeditions with the Haver- 
shams and both Margret and Dick had 


by Katherine B. Jaynes 


been favorably impressed by the child. 

“He always seemed to be a very nice 
boy when he was with us,” Margret re- 
plied. 

“Yes, but he’s told me a lot of things 
he’s done you wouldn’t approve of. | 
can’t repeat them because I don’t want 
to be a tattle-tale, but you’d be sur- 
prised if you knew. He’s the worst boy 
in the school. Why, he even smokes!” 

“Does he like it?” said Margret, 
trying not to appear too shocked. 

“That’s what I asked him and he 
said he didn’t exactly like it. So I] 
said, ‘Did it taste good?’ And he said, 
‘No, it didn’t exactly taste good.’ SoI 
asked him if it made him feel good, 
and he said, ‘Gosh, no, it kind of made 

me sick.’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘what 
did you do it for, then?’ And 
he said, ‘Oh, I guess just be- 
i cause I wasn’t supposed to.’ 
So I told him I thought that 
) was about the dumbest reason 
for doing anything. He kind 
\ of mumbled that it did seem 
sort of dumb.” 
; Margret knew that Jack's 
\ mother had a small business 
which took much of her time. 
“Perhaps his mother isn’t 
able to take him places and 
do things with him as much 
as yours is,” she said. 
Richard agreed enthusias- 
tically. 
“That’s just it. Gosh, Moth- 
er, you make things so darned 
interesting it doesn’t seem any fun to 
be bad!” 

For a moment Margret was too 
moved by the full import of this state- 
ment to make any comment. It was 
exactly the thing for which she and 
Richard had unconsciously been striv- 
ing. She had always said she believed 
in making virtue attractive, and here 
was concrete proof of the success of 
her theory. A feeling of both exalta- 
tion and humility swept over her. She 
swallowed the lump in her throat and 
gave the sore foot a gentle pat. 

“There, I don’t think that will give 
you any more trouble.’”’ Then she add- 
ed, “What time will that carnival be 
over Friday evening?” 

“The fireworks are the last thing on 
the program and they start as soon as 
it’s dark. So it should be over by nine 
o’clock,”” was the answer. 

“TI think I’ll call the Martins and ask 
if that is too (Continued on page $1) 
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Molly 


Makes a Rescue ~s/ 


by S. J. Crumbine. M.D. 


UR vacation routine of swim- 
0 ming, hiking, and fishing has 
been broken into by an unlooked-for 
incident, and Molly Robinson is the 
heroine of the day. 

This morning Molly and her big 
brother, Jack, started off in a rowboat, 
bound for a certain spot where a 
stream runs into the lake. They were 
intending to land there, and follow the 
stream up to a waterfall. They did 
land, but not quite in the circum- 
stances they had planned. 

A short time after they had left, 
Jack reappeared, rowing furiously 
and calling for the doctor. ‘““There’s 
been an accident,” he cried as soon as 
he saw me, “a kid nearly drowned, and 
we want you to come. Molly’s there 
with him.” 

After he had told me his story, I sent 
him to the kitchen for a thermos of 
hot coffee or any hot drink they might 
have ready. I myself filled a hot water 
bag, got blankets, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, and my bag. In less than 
three minutes we were in the boat and 
on our way. 

It appeared from what Jack had to 
say, that as he and Molly were round- 
ing a point, Molly declared she heard 
someone calling for help. A minute’s 
hurried rowing brought them in sight 
of a boy splashing and struggling in 
the water, evidently out of his depth 
and unable to swim. Molly stood up, 
ready to dive in as soon as Jack 
brought the boat close, but he called 
to her to wait, and tried to push an 


oar toward the drowning boy. Ap- 
parently it was just too late, for the 
boy failed to grasp it, and sank. With- 
out more ado, Molly went in after 
him. 

“She was so quick, Doctor,” said 
Jack ruefully, “that I hadn’t even time 
to pull in the oars before she was out 
of sight.” 

“That’s the way Molly is,” I agreed. 

She reappeared almost at once sup- 
porting a limp form. Jack reached 
down and pulled the boy into the boat, 
and Molly climbed in over the stern. 
They were close to shore, and between 
them they got the boy onto dry land, 
and held him up by the middle in 
case he had got any water into his 
lungs. Then they laid him face down 
on the sand, put his arms and head in 
position, and were all set to give him 
artificial respiration. 

“We were so excited; we never even 
looked to see if he was breathing! Can 
you beat it, Doctor?” and Jack gave 
a shout of laughter. 

“You are not the first person to 
make that mistake,” I replied, without 
pausing in my stroke, and Jack went 
on: “When we saw he was breathing 
all right—just fainted—we thought the 
best thing was to come for you as 
quick as we could. I row the fastest, 
so I came, and Molly stayed with the 
kid.” 

“Did you do anything at all for 
him?” I asked. 

“There didn’t seem much we could 
do,” replied Jack, “except lay him flat 
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on his back and rub his hands and feet. 
We did think about shock. My sweater 
was in the boat, and we put that over 
him, and when I left, Molly was start- 
ing a fire to keep him warm.” 

“That was about all you could do 
under the circumstances,” I agreed, 
and hoped that Molly’s fire was burn- 
ing, for the sky had clouded over, and 
the air was chill. When our boat 
grounded on the beach, the figure was 
still prone, but his eyes were open and 
he was conscious. 

“I wouldn’t let him sit up, Doctor,” 
said Molly, “he tried to.” 

“I’m all right,” the boy murmured. 

“Of course you are,” I agreed, “but 
you'll be better still when you have 
drunk this,” and I poured out a cup of 
the hot coffee. With the hot stuff inside 
him, and a warm blanket around him 
instead of his wet suit, the boy revived 
momentarily. He gave a sigh, turned 
on his side, and fell asleep. 

“He will be all right now,” I said to 
Molly who was looking on anxiously, 
“thanks to you, my dear. Suppose you 
wrap yourself in the other blanket, 
we mustn’t have the heroine come 
down with a cold.” 

“Don’t make fun of me, Doctor,” 
said Molly self-consciously. 

“Indeed I don’t, child. I feel proud 
of you. You did just the right thing, 
and did it without hesitation.” 

“Altogether,” put in her brother, 
patting her on the head, “you ‘did 
pretty well for a girl, and I don’t mind 
telling you so.” 
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REDUCING FIRE ACCIDENTS 
IN HOMES 


HE home used to be considered 

_ the safest place on earth. A cen- 
tury ago a very small percentage of 
fire casualties and loss of life by acci- 
dents was registered in homes. In the 
evolution of the home to its present 
status and the introduction of modern 
improvements and labor-saving de- 
vices, the same home has become one 
of the most dangerous places, as will 
be shown by carefully prepared statis- 
tics of the National Safety Council 
which indicate over thirty thousand 
fatal accidents in the United States 


T. Alfred Fleming Warns Against 


Unwise Use of Modern Equipment 


annually. Many of these are the result 
of fire as evidenced by the fact that 
some 300,000 American homes in one 
year have fires serious enough to call 
the fire department. 

Statistics released recently by the 
Casualty Committee of the National 
Fire Waste Council show that nearly 
two-thirds of the annual fire loss of 
life of over 10,000 persons was found 
in burned homes, while half of these 
were children under ten years of age. 
There seems to be a lack of fire con- 
sciousness on the part of those re- 
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sponsible for the safety of the family. 
This results in carelessness, which 
usually causes tragedy. 

A few months ago, a grandmother 
took a small birthday cake to her five- 
year-old grandson who was receiving 
oxygen treatment under a tent pro- 
vided for the purpose. She lighted the 
usual candles on the cake before pass- 
ing it under the tent. There was an 
immediate explosion which killed the 
boy and badly injured the grand- 
mother. It will readily be noted that 
this is purely an act of abject careless- 
ness, for everyone knows oxygen is 
most flammable. This is only one of 
thousands of actual occurrences which 
prove that those who are grown exer- 
cise little judgment in their actions 
with relation to the protection of de- 
pendents. 

This applies particularly to those 
responsible for the construction of the 
house itself, as the greater number of 
tragedies result in death before the 
fire department is ever called. We have 
built our houses without proper con- 
sideration for the early spread of fire 
and the dangers which result there- 
from. Few of us realize that over one- 
half of the people who burn to death 
are never touched by flame on the 
outside. They breathe superheated air, 
which passes through the house within 
a few minutes of the origin of the fire, 
and although the house may be saved 
by the fire department, the tragedy of 
loss of life has occurred. 

Over one-half of the fires in dwell- 
ings originate in the basement. Most 
houses are constructed without the 
benefit of firestopping of the walls and 
partitions and no care has been taken 
to prevent the escape of dangerous 
gases from the basement to the upper 


A long taper or safety matches 
should be used for lighting fires 
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sections of the house through stair- 
ways, dumbwaiters, clothes chutes, 
and other openings which lead to the 
main section of the dwelling. Within 
five minutes of the origin of any fire, 
superheated air can reach tempera- 
tures of 400 and 500 degrees. This air 
immediately passes upward through 
all these avenues and no one can 
breathe it and live. Within a period of 
seven to ten minutes, superheated air 
up to 800 and 1000 degrees is easily 
reached and when it rises and concen- 
trates in the upper sections of the 
house, it causes curtains, draperies, 
bedding, lath and partitions, and all 
woodwork to break into flame spon- 
taneously. Thus the entire house is in- 
volved, frequently before the fire de- 
partment arrives, and all because the 
building has not been constructed in 
an effort to protect against the early 
spread of fire before any fire depart- 
ment response is possible. 

The application of common sense 
in the construction of houses would 
build the basement area as a complete 
unit, not only with firestopping in 
walls but with a good metal lath and 
cement plaster ceiling; with tight- 
fitting doors on all clothes chutes, ven- 
tilating and air-conditioning systems; 
and with proper protection for the 
stairway leading to the main section 
of the house. A fire detector should be 
placed there so that any increase of 
temperature would cause an alarm to 
be given loud enough to arouse the 
occupants and give the fire depart- 
ment a chance to save not only life 
but property. If the features of proper 
construction were heeded by the adult 
members of the family, three-fourths 
of our home fire casualties would be 
eliminated. 


BEWARE OF FLAMMABLE 
LIQUIDS 


Any discussion of home fire hazards 
would not be complete without refer- 
ence to the increasing danger in the 


Check your worn out cords, 

and replace them with those 

which comply with established 
safety standards 


PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


use of flammable liquids. Thousands 
of families are still using kerosene for 
either starting or quickening fires, 
even when they know of the explosive 
hazard involved. The same is true of 
gasoline. You would not think of keep- 
ing a few sticks of dynamite around 
the house, and gasoline is even more 
treacherous than dynamite or TNT. It 
vaporizes so easily. These vapors are 













Don’t dry clean 
at home. To re- 
move spots, use 
noninflammable 
fluids in a well- 
ventilated room 
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heavier than air and therefore are fre- 
quently undetected. Although there is 
not a fire present there is always the 
hazard from a static spark or from 
friction caused by innumerable means. 

For instance, an Iowa woman poured 
gasoline in her electric washing ma- 
chine in the basement. When she 
turned on the switch it caused a spark, 
which immediately killed her and 
wrecked her home. 

Two teachers in Phil- 
adelphia were planning a 
vacation in Europe. They 
were anxious to protect 
their home _ furnishings 
from moths during their 
absence so they sprayed 
gasoline over the carpets 
and upholstery and in 
(Continued on page 36) 


Suitable outlets for your 
electrical appliances are 
the only safe ones 
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HE college girl’s room, like its 

owner, is well tailored, casual, 
and smart these days. It is gay and 
cheerful—ready for a “spread” or a 
twelve-hour session on the night be- 
fore examinations. And it is not too 
proud and stiff to take a girl to its 
bosom when, warm and rumpled from 
a hockey game, she plops down on the 
day bed or tumbles into a chair. The 
same type of room may serve the high 
school or college miss who lives at 
home, or the teacher whose domicile 
consists of one room. 

Obviously, this sort of room does 
not go in for organdy ruffles or pastel 
shades. It is a living room, first and 
foremost, and the college girl does all 
she reasonably can to minimize its 
bedroomy nature. This is achieved 
cleverly by furniture arrangement and 
by choice of furniture and drapery ma- 
terials. If day beds are placed along 
the walls (rather than out into the 
room @ la twin beds) and if the desk 
is set with one end against the wall, 
the spaciousness and dignity of the 
room are increased. An attractive 
screen may well be strategically plac- 
ed around a wash-basin if room di- 
mensions permit. 

Day bed covers should be tailored 
of washable materials, preferably San- 
forized-shrunk and sun-fast. The shops 
are simply overrunning with fabrics 
for couch covers, window draperies and 
slip covers that combine color and vi- 
tality with the more practical virtues. 
It ought not to be difficult for any girl 
and her mother to select something 
distinctive yet within a limited budget. 
Suitable for the tailored couch cover 
are: cotton homespun, figured linens, 
wide striped crashes, and monk’s cloth. 
The completed cover will cost from $4 
to $15. Window-seat cushions and pil- 
lows should match the couch cover. 
If these are of plain material, the 
window drapes and the chair slip cover 
may effectively be made of a harmo- 
nizing patterned material; this pat- 
terned material may be, for example, 
printed linen, striped twill, or chintz. 
Chintzes have an almost fatal charm 
for the average woman. But if pattern- 
ed chintzes are chosen for the college 
girl’s room, let them be of symmetrical 
or conventionalized design, not the 
sprawly, luxuriant floral effects sug- 
gestive of the boudoir. 

Some colleges furnish glass curtains 
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DECORATING 


so that the outside appearance of the 
windows will be uniform, leaving the 
matter of overdrapes to a girl’s indi- 
vidual taste. Overdrapes are not essen- 
tial. They may even be undesirable if 
the room is dark or small, or the col- 
lege is in the heart of a dusty city. 
Country colleges may, in general, go 
in for more draperies and lighter col- 
ors than city colleges. When glass cur- 
tains are not required to insure pri- 


vacy, many students simply use one 
pair of draw curtains of heavy, col- 
ored material. When the _ student 
chooses to have glass curtains they 
may be of ecru or white net or scrim; 
if there are no overdrapes, colored 
theatrical gauze or plaid marquisette 
glass curtains give a likable touch. 

Good-looking rugs vary in price ac- 
cording to material and size. Two- 
toned wool rugs are appropriate but 
show soil more than Wiltons in small, 
hooked patterns or small-sized Axmin- 
sters. 

One college girl’s room which I re- 
cently visited has an attractive tai- 


by Julia Anne Rogers 


lored cover of brown and orange plaid 
cotton homespun on the day bed. The 
maple easy chair is covered in the 
same material. A chair of this sort 
can be bought at a very low price. The 
deep windows, nine feet high, are hung 
in plain orange semi-glazed chintz 
edged with ivory-colored cotton ball 
fringe. There is a maple footstool and 
a low maple tea table set with cream 
and orange china. A large, framed 





French print over the desk is the chief 
wall decoration. A large, hooked rug, 
toned principally in brown and ecru, 
makes this room particularly inviting. 
Furniture other than that I have men- 
tioned is provided by the college. 
Another pleasing room has been 
made out of what might easily have 
remained a forbiddingly high and 
gloomy Victorian chamber. The room 
is beautifully proportioned and has 
ivory woodwork. The two college girls 
who inhabit it have painted all the 
furniture ivory-white to match the 
woodwork. Window hangings are of 
heavy linen in conventional design, 
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THE COLLEGE GIRL’S ROOM 


A Few Pointers on How to Make the All-Purpose Room 
a Real Living Room—Personal, Artistic, and Restful 


principally brown in color. Scatter 
rugs are of brown and rose cotton 
plaid, of good quality. Couch covers 
are of heavy, crinkled, unbleached 
muslin with conventional borders em- 
proidered in brown and rose wool. 
These spreads can be bought for $7.50 
each and are a splendid choice for this 
particular room—they give the light- 
ness and airiness required, but the 
porders convey a slightly formal, liv- 


ing room impression. A cheaper but 
still satisfactory curtain material for 
this room would have been natural 


pongee. 

Two artists of my acquaintance 
have a daughter who is to enter college 
this fall. She has planned—and they 
have approved—a scheme for furnish- 
ing her room in Turkey red and dark 
blue. The studio couch is to have a 
cover of plain blue cotton homespun 
in chevron weave with red binding, 
and blue pillows edged with red cotton 
rope. (The homespun is 50 inches 
wide, 98 cents a yard.) The easy chair 
is to have a slip cover of red linen 


printed with a tiny blue and yellow 
conventional figure and welted with a 
blue cotton moss fringe. The curtains 
are to be of plain ecru cotton voile 
topped by an inexpensive festoon of 
blue cotton rope in place of a valance. 
Tie-backs will be of the same rope. 
(All these items, including the ropes, 
are washable. The festoons can be 
purchased ready made. There is to be 
a round mirror with a red frame—and 





a bookcase painted red with a blue lin- 
ing if the girl’s ambition holds out. A 
large Navajo rug containing blue and 
red as outstanding colors will be used 
on the floor. The father and mother of 
this young student, both as parents 
and as artists, appreciate the impor- 
tance of good lighting. So they have 
not left the lamp to be bought with 
whatever is left from the girl’s budget. 
They have provided a “better sight” 
lamp made according to I. E. 8S. (Il- 
luminating Engineers Society) speci- 
fications. These lamps, offered by a 
number of different manufacturers, 
are worth the difference in cost (and 
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some models are very inexpensive) 
in the saving of eyesight. 

Who would ever have thought that 
our old inexpensive friend, gingham, 
could be used with propriety in a col- 
lege girl’s room? It could hardly be 
employed in a dignified, high room with 
lofty windows. But it is used charm- 
ingly in a certain college girls’ sorority 
house—a quaint, very old Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch structure with low ceil- 
ings and winding stairs. The third 
floor is just one spacious low-eaved 
bedroom whose small gable windows 
are delightfully curtained in large- 
check green gingham. Three cots, 
ranged about the walls, have tops of 
plain green and plaited ruffies of the 
checked gingham. In this white-plas- 
tered, tree-shadowed room, gingham 
strikes a perfect note. Rag rugs are 
of green and white. 


ONSTRUCTIVE planning for the 
Cc college girl’s room begins, of 
course, with a survey of the equipment 
and accessories which the college ex- 
pects the student to bring; the type 
of furniture and structural features 
which already characterize the room 
the girl will occupy; and the girl’s 
(possible) roommate’s ideas. 

After room-drawing has_ taken 
place, or the room assigned by what- 
ever other method the institution em- 
ploys, the student Jearns whether the 
prevailing furniture in her designated 
room is mahogany, walnut, or maple; 
whether the walls are light or dark. 
She learns whether the college pro- 
vides every item of equipment, down 
to the last bureau scarf; whether she 
is expected to supply the major part 
of the furniture—buying it either new 
or second-hand; or whether, as in most 
colleges, she is asked to furnish only 
certain accessories—for example, easy 
chair, wastebasket, lamp, bed linens, 
blankets, couch covers, window cur- 
tains, draperies, and towels. Every col- 
lege has its own regulations. 

In selecting (Continued on page 38) 
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Edueation and the Social Welfare 


by GLENN FRANK 


HE emotional climate in which 

education must today fulfill its 
function is unprecedentedly confused 
and complicated. The worlds of politics 
and economics, in which the graduates 
of our schools must live and work, are 
practically in the chill and shadow of 
a vast confusion. 

One thing that stands out is the clear 
insistence of the masses that all our 
institutions are means to an end, not 
ends in themselves, and that the end 
which must be served by all our insti- 
tutions is the stabilization and enrich- 
ment of life for the millions. 

In short, the social welfare has be- 
come, in the mass mind, the supreme 
justification of all our institutions— 
political, social, economic, religious, 
educational. The social welfare of a 
people is not a specialized concern that 
can be farmed out to any single profes- 
sional group, such as the social work- 
ers or the teachers, or even to the state. 
The social welfare of a people is the net 
result of the whole human venture we 
call civilization. 

It is determined by the way in which 
men live and make their living, rear 
their families, conduct their schools, 
run their businesses, practice their pro- 
fessions, and administer their govern- 
ments. The social welfare, in the deep- 
est sense, can be adequately promoted 
only in and through the basic social 
enterprises of banks, business houses, 
farms, factories, schools, homes, 
churches, and the state which binds all 
these institutions into the organic 
unity of the national life. No one of our 
institutions alone can be blamed when 
our society as a whole finds itself in a 
place of confusion and arrest. No one 
of them alone can insure social health 
to our social order. But each has its 
part to play. 

What, at the immediate moment, is 
the biggest contribution the schools 
can make to the health, happiness, and 
security of our social order? What is 
the biggest contribution the schools 
can make to that enrichment and sta- 
bilization of life for the millions which 
is today the overshadowing problem 
of our generation? 

We are still a democracy, even if at 
times we may be forgiven the suspicion 
that we may be clinging to the shadow 
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of a fast-vanishing substance. Our 
schools should and must be made to re- 
flect the democratic philosophy to 
which we stubbornly cling in the midst 
of the siren appeals of Fascism and 
Communism with their delusive prom- 
ises of a short cut to social health. And 
for our schools to reflect democracy is 
in no sense the same as the schools of 
Italy, let us say, reflecting Fascism. 
Democracy is a process. Communism 
and Fascism are hard and fast pat- 
terns. ‘ 

In a democracy the business of the 
schools must be different. Democracy 
rests upon leadership and popular un- 
derstanding. It must, therefore, be the 
major business of the schools in a 
democracy to train the exceptional 
man for the responsibilities of leader- 
ship and to cultivate in the vast and 
seething majority a capacity for under- 
standing the trends of the time and 
sensing the human meaning of the 
policies that leaders propose from time 
to time. Democracy falters only when 
leadership is laggard and popular un- 
derstanding is darkened. 

There are a thousand other neces- 
sary and useful things that the schools 
do, but here is the major and most im- 
peratively necessary business of the 
schools in a democracy—to provide 
democracy with leadership and popu- 
lar understanding. And in a time like 
this, when democracy, the world 
around, is caught in the withering 
cross fire of so many attacks, I am not 
sure but that the enrichment of popu- 
lar understanding is even more impor- 
tant than the discipline of leadership. 
The national destiny needs a firm hand 
of guidance, not the firmness of force 
that has given people after people 
dictatorship, but the firmness of 
straight thinking and clear action 
which alone can maintain for us a 
progressive self-governing democracy. 

Unless the schools can stock this na- 
tion thickly with minds that are at 
once free and disciplined, American 
democracy may well go the way that 
self-government has gone in other na- 
tions where education has not been the 
popular passion that it happily has 
been with us from the very founding 
of the Republic. 

In a time of vast social uncertainty 
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such as this, in a time when so many 
traditional political and economic pol- 
icies are under strain, it is only natura] 
that institutions like schools, which 
must seek new truths as well as con- 
cern themselves with old truths, should 
be looked at critically. When old truths 
we prize are in danger, we are likely 
to fear the search for new truths and 
think that it would be better to turn 
every institution into a defensive force 
rather than a force for discovery ag 
well. When any institution is with- 
drawn from criticism and made sacro- 
sanct it begins to die from that most 
malignant of all diseases that attack 
institutions, namely, the disease of 
complacency. 

There are unsolved problems aplenty 
in our schools—educational, social, and 
moral—to challenge the best that all of 
us inside and outside our schools can 
muster of critical intelligence and so- 
cial devotion. But these problems will 
never be solved by those who insist that 
schools should be converted into mere 
intellectual market places where their 
pet set of political, economic, or social 
opinions shall be retailed. 

The school is at once society’s organ 
of conservation and its organ of criti- 
cism. It must not only conserve the 
golden heart of the great traditions, 
but it must also blaze trails into the 
future. Let’s not permit the necessity 
for coming to the defense of the old 
truths lead us to prevent the discovery 
of the new. 

If the schools of America can throw 
into the life of America a vast army of 
young men and young women with 
realistically disciplined intelligence 
year after year, it is in and through 
them, and in and through them alone, 
that the schools of America can best 
make and mold and serve the social 
order of the future. 

I bring my plea to climax, therefore, 
by saying that just now it is part of the 
business of the schools to help their 
students to focus their lives under the 
sovereignty of some supreme objective. 
In the difficult days ahead our sons and 
daughters will need something of that 
sense of dedication to high ends that 
animated the old Puritans. And, when 
the full responsibility of the social 
order falls upon their shoulders, these 
children of ours will need to conserve 
their vital energies, as did the old 
Puritans, for the heavy tasks that their 
generations must carry. 
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Moruer EarTH isn’t always 


good to her children. 


She provides things which feed 
and shelter us. But she often gives 
shelter to one of man’s most sinister 


enemies. For buried in the soil of 


home gardens, city play grounds, 
and country fields may live the 
germs which cause tetanus, or lock- 
Jaw, as it is more commonly known. 


Because these germs are so wide 
spread, any injury which forces par 
ticles of soil into the tissues beneath 
the skin may result in lockjaw. This 
is true of wounds from the imple- 
ments with which you dig around 
your garden, and injuries from nails 


and splinters that have been lying 
in the dirt. 


Wounds received in automobile 
mishaps or industrial accidents, and 
other wounds contaminated with 
dirt or debris, may also allow lock- 
jaw germs to enter the tissues of the 
body. Gunshot and fireworks acci- 
dents are especially dangerous be- 
cause the force of the explosion can 
carry the infectious material into 
the tissues. 


Beware especially if the wound is 
deep and the opening small—for 
such a “‘puncture wound” shuts out 
oxygen, and thus enables tetanus 
germs to thrive and increase. 





These facts sound frightening. 
They are frightening. But if the 
proper action and care are taken, 
they lose their terror. For your own 
doctor can administer a serum which 
prevents lockjaw when used promptly. 


If you consult a physician at once 
about any wound that seems sus- 
picious, he can eliminate the possi- 
bility of tetanus. If you delay, it 
may be too late. 


CRA SES 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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WHY BOYS LEAVE HOME 


(Continued from page 9) 


agency. But he does not wear the good 
pants. They are sold for cash. Through 
the exchange of the ragged pants, 
friends working together operate this 
scheme over and over.” 

Mr. Hahn predicts that the return 
of normal conditions will see this army 
of “permanent transients” more num- 
erous than ever. 


Every boy wants to have every- 
thing connected with him “regular,” 
Mr. Hahn said. By this he means, “as 
it ought to be.” He likes and needs con- 
tinuity and security. It is for this rea- 
son that divorce is such a tragedy in a 
boy’s life. Divorced parents are not 
“regular.” Neither are step-parents 
“regular” except in the rare instances 
when they are both intelligent and 
good and almost come up to this stand- 
ard. But parents who bicker and quar- 
rel generally create discord, and homes 
presided over by them are, as a rule, 
unstable. And it is from the unstable 
home that thousands of problem boys 
emanate annually, particularly from 
the home broken by the legal separa- 
tion of the parents. 

“Many cases that came to our notice 
would be comical if it were not for the 
tragic position in which the unfortun- 
ate children were placed by their ir- 
responsible parents. For instance, one 
little fellow as a result of some juvenile 
mischief was sent to us,” related Mr. 
Hahn. “I found that he was not a bad 
chap at all, merely suffering from a 
surfeit of parents, for he informed me 
that he had five daddies, and asked 
me which of them I wanted to know 
about. Can you imagine any child not 
‘going to the dogs’ who hardly knew 
one day, who his father would be the 
next?” Mr. Hahn asked. “One real 
father and four successive ‘steps,’ as 
the boy termed them, should be enough 
to make anyone desperate. Don’t you 
think so?” 

Economic insecurity is another basic 
cause for unstable home conditions, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hahn. In connection 
with this he told the following story: 

“A young boy told me that he left 
home after his father lost his job. The 
father, according to the boy’s story, 
became a different man, quarreling al- 
most constantly with his wife and 
berating his son. A separation seemed 
imminent. I explained to this distracted 
youth that his father was not well. 
Worry and fear had wrecked his 
nerves. He was ashamed of sitting 
around doing nothing, or vainly hunt- 
ing for employment. I made it clear 
to the boy that it was his duty to go 
back home and save his parents from 
the mistake of becoming divorced, for 
the boy had (Continued on page 29) 
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IT’S UP TO US 
What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers and Alice L. Wood 













Boy: You told me the last 
time it wouldn’t 
hurt, but it did. 

Mother: It won’t hurt this 
time, Carl. If you 

don’t erying 

the doctor will pull 
all your teeth. 


stop 





Herbert is more apt 


Illustrations by EDGAR A. WHITNEY 








Boy: Will it hurt, mother? 
Mother: It may hurt a lit- 
tle, Herbert, but not 
nearly so much as a 
toothache. 


to have confidence in people 


Beeause 


He has learned they can be trusted. 
In telling him that “it may hurt a 
little,” not only is his mother being 
honest about the tooth, but she is 
also helping him learn to face facts. 
It took but one experience for Carl 
to lose faith in his mother’s word. 
Perhaps it won’t hurt today but he 
can’t be sure; they deceived him the 


other time. Because of the cruel 
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threat that the doctor will pull all 
his teeth unless he stops crying, 
Carl will probably dread dentists all 
his life. He will not cooperate with 
his dentist as Herbert will to keep 
his teeth in good condition. Carl 
will be more likely to join the army 
of those who visit the dentist only 
when the pain becomes unbearable, 


and then, with needless fear. 
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BUDGETS... 


by Revah Summersgill 


AND BUYING 


friend will say to me. Then, 
with resignation in her voice and a 
note of envy for my you-pay-the-bills- 
don’t-bother-me husband, she will add, 
“TJ wish I could. We’re always behind. 
If only Fred would let me handle the 
money...” 

Or perhaps, from a school-teacher, 
it is, “I'd budget too if I could fig- 
ure on a year-round salary. It’s impos- 
sible when you aren’t paid in the sum- 
mer.” 

Both notions are either honest mis- 
takes or weak alibis. ‘“Piffle!” I am 
tempted to reply, most inelegantly. 
Instead, I say, ““But you can, anyway,” 
and the argument is on. 

No matter how obdurate the hus- 
band, nor how irregular the pay day, 
expenses can and should be budgeted. 
An unwilling husband may prove the 
bigger problem, but this is where a 
wife’s persuasive powers should come 
in. Once her lightest wish was this 
man’s law. Is she now ready to admit 
defeat without a struggle? Failing to 
convince her partner at once of the 
merits of the budget plan, perhaps she 
can prove them by her success over a 
set trial period. In the most hopeless 
cases, at least a woman can get her 
household allowance to herself and 
practice on that. But she must not 
give up trying. 

Once converted, men make the most 
exact and enthusiastic budgeters, and 
have even been known to boast of 
“the time JI decided to straighten 
things out.’”” They seem even happier 
than women to be relieved of the wor- 
ry of meeting big bills on time and to 
be enabled to take their minds off 
money. For in spite of the fact that 
it has to do entirely with money plan- 
ning, that is exactly what a budget 
accomplishes. After a few years’ faith- 
ful following of his outline, one who 
budgets can arrange his finances as if 
by sleight of hand, certainly within 
five minutes a week. 

The irregularity-of-income riddle is 
easily solved. The answer is only this: 
outgo is regular. It goes on, merci- 
lessly, whether one is paid by the day 
or month or in scattered installments. 
So all that is necessary is to work 


“ budget, don’t you?’”’ some 
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backwards. For a while, in the begin- 
ning, one must take care of genuine 
needs and spend little else until he 
sees what he can afford. He should set 
down every unavoidable expense. Food 
bills are constant, shelter costs known, 
carfare and insurance premiums ditto. 
Clothing and pleasure expenditures, 
too, should be held at a fixed level, but 
these are not immediate needs and do 
not have to be settled when first plan- 
ning a budget. They come later. It is 
best, I believe, to figure out first the 
amount that will pay for absolute 
necessities, and then spend that much 
each week and no more, until a surplus 
accumulates that can fairly be regard- 
ed as above these. If one figures how 
long an incoming check must last, di- 
vides it in portions, and conscientious- 
ly sticks to the allotted amount, that 
check will last. 

After set expenses are paid, the 
fluctuating ones will demand atten- 
tion (and “demand” is the right 
word). Of all the divisions in our early 
budget boxes, the one marked “in- 
cidentals” soonest ate up its contents 
and became troublesome. It was al- 
most unbelievable, the money we spent 
for nothings, or at least for things un- 
important. By being firm about inci- 
dentals, it is possible to buy many more 
important things. 





SAILING 
by Susan MeWilliam 


(Aged 11) 


Sailing is a lot of fun 
The white sails fly so swift they run 
It sails along the water blue 
And often 
then 
I think 
of you. 


The white fome of the wave jump high 
And up upon the boom it flys 
But sometimes when we go asailing 
We have 
to do 
a little 
bailing. 
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No scheme is perfect. No budget 
plan runs on perpetually greased 
wheels and never needs repairs. None 
goes forever untouched by emergency 
expenses, mountain high. The thing to 
do is to stop waiting for perfection in 
advance circumstances and begin. 
Even if unlooked-for bills arrive al- 
most immediately, it will be easier to 
meet them because some planning has 
already been done. The budget dis- 
tribution I am so proud of is not par- 
ticularly well proportioned, but it is 
workable and satisfies all the mem- 
bers of the family because it suits our 
inclinations and our income. 

Large associations have their treas- 
urers, and in partnerships one member 
of the firm usually takes charge of 
the check book. I do not believe that 
in marriage one partner should have 
all the deciding .to do, any more than 
in business. Naturally he talks over 
the important moves with the other 
members of the firm and has at all 
times his accounts so*in order that 
they can be understood by the others. 
But the bookkeeping is more orderly 
if handled by one person. 

Men who budget seem to be more 
apt to use checks and an account book, 
while women like to count out their 
sums in actual cash and arrange them 
in the pockets of tricky boxes made 
especially for that purpose. But he- 
budgeters and she-budgeters alike 
agree that budgeting is the best way 
of doing what we must all do—meet 
our obligations. And no one who has 
known the carefree feeling of plan- 
ning done and affairs settled will think 
of going back to slipshod methods. 

In spite of knowing that he greatly 
admired an acquaintance’s working 
out of a budget system, I hesitated 
over the idea for a long time before I 
spoke the first daring “Why not?” to 
my husband-partner. The very terms 
in the sample booklets sent out by 
banks and insurance companies 
frightened me. Full of good intentions, 
I would start reading, then not get 
beyond part three because the words, 
“advancement,” “operating,” and 
“proportion,” seemed complicated and 
alien to our simple bills. Now, after 
eight years of the budgeting habit, I 
am ashamed of my faint heart. 

The thing to do if one has not a 
standardized guide is to make one’s 
own terms—the simpler and homelier, 
the better. Our first budget box was a 
cardboard egg carton, with the words, 
“food,” “light,” “savings,” etc., written 
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on the squares! It was perfectly satis- 
factory, too, except for the fact that 
the edges of the compartments soon 
became battered and wilted and let the 
loose change slide from one square to 
the next and create startling short- 
ages or surpluses. Loose change could 
do that, in that first budget of ours, 
for items were figured to the penny. 

If I am apt to speak of our bud- 
get as mine, it is because I have been 
the one who most enjoyed its develop- 
ment into the easy, time-saving thing 
it has become. In his work, my husband 
handles other people’s money and con- 
sequently is glad to have his own kept 
entirely separate, glad even to be free 
from the figuring and planning. While 
this is not the ideal situation, it makes 
budgeting easy for me. The only times 
I am sorry that the responsibility is 
mine are when we all want some trip 
or new automobile or other luxury we 
really cannot afford. At such times, I 
add and subtract fiercely, paring here 
and cutting a corner there, and I am 
apt to wish I might shift to someone 
else the unhappy task of saying, “It 
can’t be done.” But even then, I know 
where we stand. There is no snarl of 
plus and minus; the way is clear. And 
that is blessing enough. 


IL. OOKING back, I do not see how we 
ever lived in peace before we spent 
by plan. I do not believe we did live in 
peace. There was always the haunting 
thought that the big insurance pre- 
mium would be due in three weeks and 
we ought not to buy the new curtains, 
or that the children’s dental bill had 
been twice what we expected and we 
had promised the Browns to go to that 
party at the club. Little nagging wor- 
ries, they were, and we survived them, 
but they took much of the joy from 
what we bought, sometimes even from 
what we ate. 

In those days, either we were rich, 
with an unexpected check in our pock- 
ets, going out for dinner and a show, 
planning new furniture for the shab- 
biest room, and comfortably letting 
the pennies slip where and when they 
would (and they always would)—or 
we were poor, so poor that overshoes 
all around, or a ticket for wrong park- 
ing, made the purse painfully thin 
for the week. Perhaps some persons 
thrive on ups and downs. I am not 
certain that we did not, once, many 
years ago. But I know that now we 
would not. Order and freedom from 
unexpected drains (not complete free- 
dom, but as much as any household 
can achieve from such drains) are 
worth their weight in gold or even in 
pencil and paper, although figuring 
out a plan that will work does not 
take nearly that much. 

Each budgeter will have his own 
favorite headings, or names, for the 
different divisions. It is wise, I believe, 
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to have many of them in the begin- 
ning. For instance, when I started, I 
had a separate cardboard square in 
the egg box for each of these items: 
light, telephone, gas, ice, and coal. 
Now, because I have arrived at a fig- 
ure that, put by weekly, will pay all 
such bills for the year, it is simpler 
for me to lay aside a lump sum for 
them all. {This is the very thing, I 
Suppose, that once sounded too im- 
pressive to me in budget booklets as 
“operating.”) I am an old hand now. 
If there is a surplus in this fund dur- 
ing the summer, I do not get pleas- 
antly excited and spend it. I know that 
by the following March it will have 
been eaten up by coal bills. 

That my husband is paid by the 
week helps simplify matters. It has 
always seemed easiest to me to divide 
expenses according to weeks. But it 
is possible to divide a monthly or a 
yearly salary by the proper number 
and still use the weekly plan. School- 
teachers can divide their yearly total 
by fifty-two to find what they can 
safely spend each week the year 
around. 


THe first rule to fix firmly in mind 
is that there is no such word as “can’t” 
in a true budgeter’s vocabulary. At the 
start there is inevitably some discour- 
aging overspending and borrowing 
from one fund to float another. This 
continued, in our case, until we were 
eased into the routine by occasional 
economical weeks that meant a little 
money left over, and by finds such as 
extra dividend checks and five-Satur- 
day months. 

Of course, the planner knows the 
extra Saturdays will be along, four 
times a year, but they are certainties 
that are pleasant to look forward to 
if some items are planned as though 
each month contained but four even 
weeks. Then surpluses occur such as 
the seven dollars and a half left free, 


each extra Saturday, when a thirty-. 


dollar rent is provided for by putting 
seven-fifty in the rent compartment 
every week. This is, of course, an en- 
tirely optional windfall. If the budg- 
eter is very serious and does not like 
to cheer himself at the expense of sys- 
tem, all surpluses can be avoided mere- 
ly by using a more scientific method of 
figuring. 

On the other hand, if the entire 
budget were laid out the first way (as 
if each month contained but four 
weeks), each year four whole weeks’ 
salary would be left free! That would 
be an ideal provision for vacations or 
travel. The thought just struck me, 
and I may try it sometime. 

At present, the rent is the only item 
in our budget that has this “loophole.” 
We continue to leave it in our plan be- 
cause we enjoy doing so. For the same 
reason, we spend extra earnings for 





objects long desired or for family 
sprees—concerts, trips, meals out, ang 
the like. We feel that we have exerted 
sufficient will power if we never upset 
the strict plans we have made for 
regular income, and it is good to keep 
the budget flexible; our servant in- 
stead of the other way round. The oc. 
casional windfalls and loopholes aj- 
low us to relax. 

It took considerable time to change 
our manner of paying insurance pre- 
miums from a weekly or monthly basis 
to a yearly one, but a fat percentage 
is saved by using the yearly-payment 
plan. Now the necessary amount is 
put into the insurance compartment 
each week and left there. It is a grand 
feeling, when a hundred-dollar pre- 
mium is about to fall due, to know that 
the money is ready. 


OnE Christmas, a thoughtful rela- 
tive gave me a fireproof budget box. 
I have never had a gift I appreciated 
more. The metal box is the nth degree 
of luxury for the budget keeper. Mine 
is oblong, and when opened has two 
parts. One section is big enough to 
hold large envelopes, insurance poli- 
cies, bills of sale, etc. The other sec- 
tion is divided (much after the man- 
ner of the egg carton) into little 
squares on which I have scratched 
(the pasted-on labels kept wearing 
off) the old familiar headings, ‘‘food,” 
“car’’—now I figure car-upkeep, in- 
surance, payments or savings-for-a- 
new-one, all in together—“‘rent,” “‘doc- 
tors,’’ and so on. 

We used to have a “recreation” 
compartment, but found this did not 
work well when the children grew 
older and each member of the family 
developed different interests. Now 
each one keeps his own fun money in 
his private pocketbook. 

If large amounts accumulate, they 
should be banked, for safety’s sake. 
But I find that, except for savings and 
insurance money and sometimes car- 
savings, the steady out-go keeps little 
cash on hand for long. 

Amounts set aside for definite pur- 
poses will always vary according to 
families and salaries. The important 
thing, I believe, is to get the actual 
needs of the group or individual put 
down on paper alongside the desires 
and the income. Faced by such a bal- 
ance sheet (or unbalanced one) the 
budgeter soon enough sees the proper 
proportions for his situation. If he 
wants to be extravagant in one direc- 
tion, and almost everyone has a pet 
extravagance, it is possible to be, if 
only he economizes sufficiently in an- 
other. It is all right to be reckless 
about some things if other really im- 
portant things do not suffer. The whole 
scheme hinges on a set of values. Buy 
what is most important to you. But 
buy by budget! 
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WHY BOYS LEAVE HOME 


(Continued from page 26) 


assured me that before the depression 
nis father had always been kind and 
pad provided well for his family. I 
advised him to keep silent no mat- 
ter what his father said, and to 
help his mother in every way that he 
could. And I promised to help also. The 





poy followed my instructions to the let- | 


ter. We obtained work for the father 
and the home was saved by that boy’s 
understanding and pluck.” 

There are many other things which 
may make a home unstable, he claims. 
Some of them parents cannot help. But 
they should be studied. The daily ab- 
sence of both parents with no one to 
care for the home is one. The continued 


illness or the death of one parent may | 


pe another, though children are just 

far more just than and 
more readily sympathetic and helpful 
when misfortune, over which 


grown-ups 


no one 
has control, befalls their parents. They 
are seldom bitter except when they are 
treated inconsiderately or made vic- 
tims of parental selfishness. 

“As an illustration, I shall cite an- 
other case history. I was investigating 
another runaway, a boy about fourteen 
years old, and this is what he said when 
I asked him to tell me why he refused 
to go back to his parents: ‘Why, they 
didn’t want me. There wasn’t even a 
chair for me. The other kids were cry- 
ing all the time. There was so much 
noise I couldn’t even read. There were 
too many without me, so I got out. And 
I don’t want to go back there!’ 

“As long as we have overcrowded 
homes with persons of all ages, from 
old grandparents to whimpering in- 
fants, living in too close quarters, we 
shall have to deal with runaway boys,”’ 
this expert believes. 

It is hard to deceive an intelligent 
boy. He soon recognizes parental short- 
comings, and there is no scorn like that 
of a son for a father or mother who is 
not true to his or her moral responsi- 


bilities. While he may never give ex- 


pression to his contempt, it is in his | 


heart just the same. 


“I shall never forget one smart little | 


shaver,” he said musingly, “a pitiful 


victim of paternal inefficiency, who | 
came to us several years ago. His 
father, a shiftless misfit, apparently 


found it more expedient to move than 
to pay rent, this nine-year-old 
urchin had an established 
having attended twenty-five schools 
in the space of four years. He entered 
the fifth grade while he was with us 
and he said that year was the long- 
est time he had 


for 


record of 


ever been in 


one 


place in his whole life. Yet, he always | 


managed to keep up with his class, 
and had never failed to be promoted. 
This I consider rather remarkable in 


view of all the (Continued on page 30) | 
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e “Come on—stop 
chewing petals and 
get busy! Imagine 
finding flowers on 
the living-room 
floor— we'll pick 
the loveliest bou- 
quet for Mother! 
We'll tear off all 
these old leaves 
and break the stems 
good and short...” 
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e “Aw—brace up! 
Picking flowers 
isn’t such hard 
work. Show some 
of the old ginger! I 
know it’s 95 in the 
shade today and 
we’re both sticky as 
yesterday’s bib... 
but just keep going 
and you won’t no- 
tice the heat!”’ 











© “Say—wait amin- 
ute! Your shoul- 
der’s prickly and 
red! Nope—kissing 
doesn’t make it 
well... We'd better 
ask Mother to give 
us a sprinkle of 
Johnson’s Baby 
Powder. That soft, 
downy powder’ll 
make a new baby 
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of you! 
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“P’'m Johnson’s Baby Powder...your baby’s friend 
every day, but most of all when the weather’s hot 
——__ and sticky! Prickly heat and chafes and rashes stay 
away when I’m on guard. I’m soft as satin, for ’'m 
made of the very finest Italian tale. And no orris- 
root. | hope you use Johnson’s Baby Soap and 
Cream, too—and Johnson’s Oil for tiny babies!” 
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hurdles he had to jump in the race for 
an education. 

“These cases indicate the type of 
home we find when we take the social 
histories of so-called delinquent boys,” 
he observed. “In one sense they are 
rightly named ‘problem boys’ because 
life has given them problems too intri- 
cate for them to solve. Sometimes it is 
very hard even for trained social ser- 
vice workers to smooth out their diffi- 
culties for them. In fact,” he added, 
“adults frequently crack up under 
much lighter strains. 

“In my long experience with un- 
fortunate youth, I have discovered that 
there are no delinquent children, but 
only delinquent parents. I maintain 
that there is good in every boy’s soul 
and insist that we have not learned 
how to correct. I do not believe in force 
or threat or the willow stick. I think 
when we learn how to do the right 
thing at the right time in disciplining, 
we shall be a long way on the road to- 
ward making him truly better. Love 
blended with respect and confidence 
forms the cement that binds lives to- 
gether. It is my firm conviction that 
the average boy will make heroic 
efforts to help and will endure any pri- 
vation if—he knows that he is loved. 


“HERE is no plausible reason why 
every child in this broad and fertile 
land should not have a quart of milk a 
day, at least, and any system of 
economics which denies poor children 
enough wholesome food to sustain 
their bodies in health and enable them 
to develop into strong, normal men and 
women, is basically unsound and must 
eventually be replaced by a system 
which will guarantee childhood this in- 
alienable right.” 

“Do you think it would cost more if 
we took the trouble to see that every 
child born got a right start in life 
through proper care, nourishment, and 
training, than it does to build institu- 
tions for them and support them for 
years in later life, as we are now do- 
ing ?” I then inquired. 

“T should estimate that the incalcul- 
able amounts that we now spend to 
maintain our police systems, penal 
houses, charity institutions, and com- 
munity charities could be vastly re- 
duced by such a program of preven- 
tion. 

“But as a matter of fact, such a plan 
is already partly in effect through the 
establishment of free health clinics 
and well-baby stations and through the 
broadening of public school activities 
to include physical examinations, 
scientific diets, physical education, 
trade, business, and domestic science 
courses in addition to the regular arts 
and sciences. We need only to improve 
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and extend this service so that more 
young people may be able to benefit by 
it. Furthermore, when people learn 
that this ounce of disease, poverty, and 





Industry may tend toward monop- 
olies, but modern life drives most in- 
dividuals to strong competition. Very 
generally the price of accepted social 
position or of quick personal recogni- 
tion in business is an intensity of oc- 
cupation which robs home of much of 
its quality. For many men and women 
who are seeking the way in which they 
can best influence their times, it may 
be wise to aim less for social recogni- 
tion or economic success, and to see a 
successful home as the great achieve- 
ment of life. 

Sometimes this may mean a radical 
replanning of careers. Simply to be 
less aggressive in social or business 
life is not enough. Home itself must in 
some way call for daring, adventure, 
and pioneering. The social loss result- 
ing from lower economic status or les- 
sened social activity must be compen- 
sated for by creating an environment 
which will be interesting and attrac- 
tive to people of quality and character. 
Also it is important to supplement the 
family circle with the acquaintance of 
like-minded persons, sometimes cut- 
ting across conventional social lines, 
so that children in the home may have 
considerable choice of associates with 
purposes similar to their own. Many 
people would do well to see the crea- 
tion of such a family environment as 
an achievement no less important than 
outstanding success in business. 

The world today needs leadership, 
but so will the next generation, per- 
haps even more acutely. Many a man 
or woman who has little power to 
affect the public policies of today has 
nevertheless the ability to build in boys 
and girls that quality of character 
which the coming generation will 
greatly need in its leaders. 

As the significance of the home in 
our national culture becomes clear to 
us, our public policies concerning de- 
centralization of industry, the demo- 
bilization of our cities, and the im- 
provement of rural life will be guided, 
not simply by possible economic re- 
turns, but by the need for more desir- 
able home environments.—ARTHUR E. 
MORGAN. 





crime prevention is going to cost less 
than the pound of punishment they are 
now paying for, this farsighted policy 
will be carried forward until illness, so- 
cial maladjustment, and kindred evils 





finally reach their vanishing point.» 

“Your viewpoint is somewhat Uto- 
pian,” I suggested. 

“Perhaps it is,” he agreed, “but prog- 
ress in social enlightenment in the last 
few decades warrants it.” 

What is Mr. Hahn’s advice on pre- 
venting a boy from running away? 
“Don’t prevent him,” he says. “It is 
better to let him go and have enough 
of it. If he meets with no opposition, 
he is more likely to change his mind 
and remain at home. 

“But,” he admonishes, “let us keep 
our homes homey, beautiful, and or- 
derly. It is not so much the preaching 
that makes children what they are and 
do what they do as it is the just living 
with them. 

“Let fathers remember that no real 
boy was ever a good little boy who 
never did anything wrong. Let fathers 
have a little more patience when they 
are almost distracted, a little more 
charity, recalling that they were once 
at the same place on life’s highway; let 
them have a little more devotion to the 
sacred duty of parenthood, a little 
more love when their heartstrings are 
tightened to the breaking point by 
their boys’ actions, and,” contends this 
man who has dedicated his life to the 
service of misunderstanding and mis- 
understood youth, “‘we shall find fewer 
wayward juveniles straying away 
from home.” 

He emphasized the importance of 
avoiding, if possible, negative com- 
mands. The “Ten Commandments are 
ten ‘don’ts’ while the Beatitudes are 
all ‘do’s.’ In boy guidance a code of 
‘don’ts’ will not make for good disci- 
pline as ‘do’s’ will. For example, ‘Don’t 
drive on the wrong side of the street’ 
would be much more effective if writ- 
ten, ‘Do drive on the right side of the 
street.’ 

“‘No boy should be judged by his mo- 
ments of weakness and defeat.’ Then 
Mr. Hahn told me about Joe, whose 
story was one of many that he related 
about boys he has worked with. Here it 
is, in brief: 

Joe, a ward of the Juvenile Court 
who lived at the Boys’ Ranch, a home 
for boys near Salt Lake City, was very 
profane. He had heard his father and 
mother swear so much that it would 
have been surprising if he had not 
learned it, too. 

Once he swore violently at the cow 
he was milking when she kicked the 
milk bucket. One of the matrons, whom 
the boys called Little Mother, over- 
heard him. Now she could have sent 
him back to the court; she could have 
sent him away from the home; she 
could have used a birch rod. But she 
did none of these things. She called an- 
other boy to finish the milking and 
asked Joe to take a walk with her. 

They climbed the mountainside, this 
boy and Little Mother, Joe wondering 
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what Little Mother’s game was. When 
they came to a point where they could 
watch the sunset, the matron said, 
“Joe, I want you to do something for 
me.” 

“Haven’t I always done what you 
wanted me to do ?” asked the puzzled 
boy. 

“No, Joe, not everything. You forgot 
today.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I know.” 

“Well, then, I want you to 
swear. Go on now and swear just as 
hard as you can.” 

But Joe was silent. He looked at 
Little Mother in bewilderment and 
then at the beautiful picture of moun- 
tains and lake and purpling skies that 
Nature had painted around them. 
Turning to her, he said haltingly: 

“Gee, I can’t swear, when I look at 
that.” And turned his gaze once more 
to the majestic cyclorama. 

“Well, go and finish your work, and 


Joe, 


They re telling you 


and who should know better than these 
beautiful models what tooth paste keeps 
teeth looking loveliest? 


| 


remember when you feel like swearing | 


to look up at the hills—God’s hills 
whence cometh our strength.” 

That no boy was ever changed from 
the wrong way except through kind- 
ness is Mr. Hahn’s opinion. 

One of the best’ preventatives 
against boy delinquency is life in the 
open, he thinks, because self-reliance, 
resourcefulness, fellowship, ethics, loy- 
alty, and high ideals are developed 
through roughing it in the wilds with 
others. He urges parents to allow 


their sons to go camping, to spend | 
some time each year in the great out- 


of-doors. 

Natural pleasures are usually con- 
structive, while artificial amusements 
are sometimes destructive, he believes. 
But parents and others in charge of 
boys should remember that when an 
amusement that is considered de- 
moralizing is taken away from a boy, 
something else to take the place of 
that pastime should be given to him. 


WHEN DIVIDENDS ARE 
DECLARED 
(Continued trom page 18 


late to come to their extra party.” 
And Margret began to calculate 


mentally how she could bathe, change | 


from bathing suit to fluffy organdie, 
present a freshly-done coiffure, mani- 
cured hands, and a not too sunburned 
complexion in about five minutes. 

As she was descending the stairs to 
phone, Jane came bounding breath- 
lessly up to meet her. 

“Oh, Mother, can Ginny go with us 
to the carnival Friday night? Her 
mother and daddy are going out and 
she can’t go unless we take her.” 

Somehow there wasn’t a pang of re- 
sentment in her heart as she playfully 
pinched Jane’s round little cheek and 
replied. 

“Of course, dear, we’d be glad to 
have her!” 
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SALLY BYNUM 
charming newcomer to 
New York and Holly. 


wood studios 


Anita Counihan, voted New York’s 
most popular model, says: 


“T find that Listerine Tooth Paste 
is the best dentifrice that I have 
ever used. It leaves the teeth so 
bright and luminous.” 


What says piquant Sally Bynum, 
a charming newcomer to the ranks 
of beautiful women in New York 
studios? 


“The first thing a model has to 
learn is what dentifrice is best 
for her teeth—that is why I use 


ANNETTE DOWNES | 
of California and New York 





Summers Best ‘Bargain! 
MOIRE VACATION KIT 


Rubber lined Glider lock Choice of colors 
AND 


25¢ LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
AND 
DENTAL SPECIAL TOOTH BRUSH 


ALL 3 ror 49¢ 








At your druggist'’s while they last 


ANITA COUNIHAN 
voted New York's most 
Popular model 


Listerine Tooth Paste. It is so safe, 
so pleasant.” 


How does dark-eyed Annette 
Downes keep her teeth looking their 
best? ‘“With Listerine Tooth Paste,” 
she says. 


What finer praise could a dentifrice 
have than the approval of these young 
women, much of whose success depends 
on their teeth staying attractive! 


Now there’s a wonderful special bar- 
gain offer of Listerine Tooth Paste that 
no woman will want to miss. (See panel 
at left.) 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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We have no right to pass on an atti- 
tude that it may take our children a 
lifetime to overcome, no right to im- 
press upon them a mind pattern that 
will remain deep down in their sub- 
conscious self until their dying day. 

Here’s an example that may show 
you what I mean. For years, I have 
tried not to have prejudices. I have 
had to fight against my prejudices, but 
when I was a small child I happened to 
have a person near me who was ex- 
tremely violent in speech when de- 
nouncing opposite political parties; 
and do you know, my first reaction, 
even now, is always a violent one? I 
always have to hold myself in hand 
until I can let my anger boil down. It 
is terrible to have reactions like that, 
when your reason tells you how foolish 
it is, when your whole being wishes to 
be different, but your first reaction re- 
mains the one that was instilled into 
you when you were a small child. You 
have many examples of this as you 
go along in life. 

I was in a train going between 
Lausanne and Geneva. There was an 
old lady, a _benevolent-looking old 
lady, with two grandchildren, evident- 
ly on a visit to the city of Geneva. 
Well, the children asked her various 
questions: Where are we going? 
What are we going to see? Are we 
going to see the League of Nations? 
What is the League of Nations, any- 
how? They did not seem to know 
whether it was a building, or a person, 
or something else. Well, the grand- 
looking lady said, “Going to see the 
League of Nations? No! Indeed not! 
It is a stupid thing that spends a lot 
of money and does nothing good.” 

This, you see, was the first impres- 
sion given to these youngsters of 
seven, or eight, or niné, of the League. 
Not a word of even hesitation, simply 
a sweeping denunciation based upon 
nothing. That is the kind of thing that 
we ought to avoid at all cost. It does 
not matter how. We cannot preach to 
children about loving other people, 
about being kind, and about being in- 
ternationally-minded if that is the 
way we talk. 

On another day, I was going along 
in the street and I happened to pass 
the headquarters of the Red Cross. 
The headquarters of the Red Cross in 
Geneva is visited by peoples from all 
over the world, and as I passed, a 
taxicab was driving away with a 
Chinese gentleman in it. A little girl 
was playing in front of the building. 
It was a very hot day and the con- 
cierge, who was a woman of about 
fifty, was sitting and fanning herself. 
The little girl said, ““Who is that man 
and what was he doing here?” In- 
stead of answering, ‘That is a Chinese 
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THE OPEN DOOR 


(Continued from page 7) 


man,” the woman answered, “Riding 
in a taxicab! H’m! That is a nasty 
Chinaman!” 


LET’S LAUGH AT OURSELVES, TOO 


@NE thing that appears innocent 
enough and yet that greatly favors 
prejudice is our habit of showing 
some people always in a comic light, 
in an unfavorable, disparaging light. 

Some years ago, Professor Green 
made an inquiry in the Welsh schools 
among the children to find out what 
they thought of different races. On 
the first question he put down such 
titles as Germans, Japanese, English, 
and so forth. On the second question, 
he asked, “What gave you this idea? 
Where did you get this idea?” He 
found that the impression of Chinese 
people was disastrous—they were 
cruel, they were wicked, they were all 
kinds of things. And when the ques- 
tion was asked “Where did you get 
this idea?,” the answer was nearly 
always the funny paper, once or twice 
the movies, but quite often from the 
characters in a funny paper. 

When I was a child I read a book on 
Eskimos. I was awfully fond of books 
of adventure, and this was a story that 
I loved. It was called “Mrs. Sweezel 
and the Little Sweezels.” The story 
told how these people never washed 
themselves, and how when they got 
candles they ate them instead of light- 
ing them. I got an idea that the 
Eskimos were disgusting, were rather 
comic. The right thing to have told 
a child would have been to point out 
the circumstances in which they lived. 
How in those countries you must eat 
fat. How sensible it was to eat the 
candles instead of burning them. And 
how wonderful it was that they suc- 
ceeded at all in living in those cold 
countries and in making a good job 
of it, and in manufacturing the many 
interesting things they do. You see, I 
was for years under a totally false im- 
pression of Eskimos, simply because 
of this little book. 

And think of what we English often 
say of the Irish, the funny stories that 
are told about the Irish! Well, the 
Irish are perfectly charming people, 
and the other day I heard a little story 
that I cannot refrain from telling 
about the Irish mother. I do not think 
any mother, be she American, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Swedish, or anything else, 
would have been more lovely than this 
mother. This story was told to me in 
New York City the other day about 
how the teacher in the Botanical Gar- 
dens in the Bronx gave out some seed 
to children of a very poor quarter, and 
they were told to write back to the 
lady and tell her how the seeds grew. 
One day she received a postcard 





signed “Patsy” and it asked her to 
come and see a garden in a very, very 
poor locality. So she went, and she 
found a dark alley that she had to go 
through, and meeting her at the door- 
step was not a pretty little girl, but a 
roughly dressed, badly dressed, bare- 
footed Irish boy. He said he was 
Patsy and he was waiting for her, and 
would she come to see his garden? 
She went through the back yard, 
which was hopeless, nothing but dust 
and stones, and she said, “But where 
is the garden?” “Why, there, in the 
corner!” And there, in one deep plot, 
were peas. He said, “Isn’t it lovely?” 
And then a woman poked her head 
out of one of the windows and said, 
“Yes, isn’t it lovely! I spent a few 
pennies for a quart of peas yesterday 
and we ate them and Patsy ate his 
own.” “But how did Patsy know his 
own?” “Oh,” she said, “I put a string 
on his.” 

Think of it! The imagination, the 
sharing of her child’s life of that 
woman! 

I do not suggest that we should 
never tell a good story, or laugh at a 
caricature, but that we should be care- 
ful to laugh at our own folk and our- 
selves as well, and that we should not 
stupidly fasten a special defect upon 
one people. English children, for ex- 
ample, are always hearing of the 
thriftiness of the Scotch—a nation 
poor in this world’s goods and there- 
fore forced to be thrifty—scoffed at 
and called ‘‘meanies,’’ whereas the 
Scotch are really hospitable and gen- 
erous in their way. We have surely 
often grieved sensitive Scottish peo- 
ple by this shocking habit. 


MAKING PEACE AN ADVENTURE 


STILL another thing that our 
psychologists pointed out was that we 
had not succeeded in making peace 
look interesting and colorful to our 
children. It was apt to seem tame to 
them; merely negative; consisting in 
things not to do, not dynamic and 
dramatic. We have succeeded better 
with children under twelve than we 
have with the older ones. For them we 
have such things as the world friend- 
ship project of the Committee of 
World Friendship Among Children, 
the celebration of Goodwill Day on 
May 18th, with the programs of the 
International Federation of Educa- 
tion and the National Council for the 
Prevention of War. Their message was 
broadcast all over the world, in over 
seventy countries, on the eighteenth 
of May. 

This message was written in a very 
fine spirit and children can under- 
stand it. It gave a constructive idea 
of peace; a fine, manly idea of peace. 
Presented in that manner, children 
will come to understand the message 
of peace, the meaning of peace. 
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Long years ago, William James 
pointed out that a moral equivalent 
for war must be found if war were to be 
successfully abolished. Young Fascists 
and young Nazis tell us that life has 
pecome dramatic and fine for them, 
that great sacrifices are asked of 
them, that they have a national ideal 
for which to live and die, that they 


now feel that they matter. Well, in our | 


democratic countries, if we wish our 
young people to love peace, we have 
got to find causes for which they will 
love to make sacrifices, that they will 
be willing to live and die for: the res- 
cuing of their own folk from slum- 
life; the international fighting of great 
recurrent calamities such as flood and 
famine; the saving of all nations from 
the terror of war—all of which will 
take a lot of hard thinking and 
planning and working. Surely these 
causes are as colorful and dynamic 
and dramatic as war if we know how 
to get our young people behind them. 

I should like to stress the essential 
fact that has been clearly stated by 
such outstanding men, among others, 
as the Spanish Ambassador de Ma- 
dariaga and the British author H. G. 
Wells: Peace cannot be obtained just 
py vaguely longing for it. Nothing 
worth having can be had without pay- 
ing the price for it. If we wish for 
peace, we must be willing, not only 
to pay the price for it in our own lives, 
put also that each of our individual 
nations should pay the indispensable 
price. We have got into the present 
impasse chiefly because none of our 
nations was willing to give up any- 
thing, either of prestige, or of pos- 
sessions, or of absolute autonomy. It 
is not possible to conquer peace unless 
each nation makes up its mind to give 
up some part of these. Public opinion 
does not encourage our statesmen to 
do this, even at League meetings and 


in League commissions. Now, we are | 


part of public opinion, and each of us 
must search his own heart. Do we 
really want to pay the price for 
peace? If so, let us proclaim it boldly 
even at the risk of making ourselves 
unpopular. Let us, with a stout heart, 
each in our particular group, blaze 
the trail which we want our young 
people to follow. 


(This paper was read by Mlle. Butts 
at the evening session on international 
relations at the convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers which was held in Milwaukee in 
May.) 


“Art, imperious mistress that she is, 
whips her followers into acknowledg- 
ment that self-expression without self- 
discipline becomes only something for 
futile Bohemians to talk about over 


coffee and cognac.”—-GLENN FRANK. | 
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Peggy Jane’s 8 months old now 
and going strong. At six months, 
Clapp’s strained fruits and soups 
were added to her menu. Now 
she has the run of the whole 
Clapp list—the world’s largest 
baby menu. She enjoys her varied 
diet of scientifically approved 
foods—and thrives on it. 


pee 


Mothers—Read this Astonishing 
Story! A careful study of a group of 
Clapp-fed babies, in one community, 
has recently been made under scientific 
supervision. During this test, covering 
each baby’s first year, a check-up 
and photographic record has been 
made at frequent intervals. Not one 
baby has failed to show uninterrupted 
favorable progress. 


Here’s Peggy Jane at 4 months. 
She’s a recent graduate from an 
all-liquid diet to cereal. On her 
five-month birthday she'll be 
promoted to Clapp’s strained 
vegetables. And that’s a real pro- 
motion—for Clapp’s foods have 
substance. They’re finely strained, 
smooth, yet not too liquid—just 
the texture doctors approve for 


babies. 





Quite a person at 11 months 
is Peggy Jane. Those vitamins 
and minerals which Clapp’s pres- 
sure-cooking so carefully retains 
have gotten in their good work. 
She weighs 21 Ibs. 12 0z.—9% 
pounds more than in her first 
picture. She’s been creeping for 
three months. And she can pull 
herself up onto her own two feet. 


FREE booklet containing photographic case 
history to date of every baby who has com- 
pleted the test, together with valuable infor- 
mation on vegetable feeding, will be sent you 
on request. Simply send your name and 
address to Harold H. Clapp, Inc., Dept. 
N-8-36, 1328 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
<= Accepted by American 
Medical Association 


and Good Housekeeping 
Institute 





CLAPP’S ORIGINAL BABY SOUPS 
AND VEGETABLES 
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READING BETWEEN THE 
LINES 


(Continued from page 11) 


Mother’s bed. I was about two years 
old, and we lived in Canada. I al- 
ways used to try to climb up on my 
Mother’s bed. It was so high that I 
could not get up without having 
someone give me a boost. 

One time my mother forbid me 
to go to the store and buy candy 
pipes. So one day after my mother 
had gone out I went upstairs and 
took a penny out of her purse and 
ran down to the store. The lady at 
the store knew me, and she asked 
me who gave me permission to 
come. But I just took the pipe and 
ran home. 


In the latter case we see a good rea- 
son why the child should have a vivid 
recollection of what happened years 
ago, but in the other case there seems 
to be no apparent reason for building 
up the memory. 


THE next two papers are significant 
in showing an attitude toward history 
which goes beyond what is found in 
books and which would not have found 
expression in conversation or in the 
usual class work. 


The Gothic Court 


I’ve been to the Art Museum and 
the Gothic Court many times, but 
the time I liked it best was when 
the lights were off and the only light 
came through the stained glass 
windows. It made me feel like some- 
body in a story. While Miss Powell 
was talking I was only half listen- 
ing. I was letting my imagination 
run wild. I was imagining that 
townspeople were walking through. 
Maybe some one from the court 
would come through. Everything 
that we had studied about English 
people and their customs came to 
my mind at once. I think that it 
should always be left that way. 

It was sunset. The warm rays of 
light fell softly upon the crumpled 
ruin of a castle. It bathed the one 
remaining tower in sunlight. The 
tower looked more gorgeous and 
majestic than ever before standing 
up straight in the midst of that lone- 
ly solitude. Then a break in the si- 
lence as over the far distant hills a 
bell sounds. Once more all is silent 
as the sun sinks behind the moun- 
tains. Just another day is added to 
the long life of the old castle. 


If we catch an occasional glimpse 
of developing appreciations we must 
be satisfied, for we cannot expect chil- 
dren to keep their feelings on display. 

Sometimes shy children who cannot 
talk freely like to write. “Does a poem 
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have to rhyme?” asked a boy in an 
English period. When told that it 
didn’t, he quickly wrote these lines: 


It was cold and silent, 

Not a thing was stirring. 

A majestic oak stood near, 

A sparrow ruffled his feathers. 
Out of the stillness a crow cawed, 
It was like a challenge— 

Then all was stillness. 


One can but wonder at what lies 
back of the poem, the silent observa- 
tion and appreciation of the winter 
countryside, the sense of beauty, all 
kept to himself until the opportunity 
for expression came. 

Something of the same quality is 
shown by a description written by a 
shy girl the same day. Her occasional 
roughness of manner and of speech 





become less important when we realize 
what lies back of the roughness, ang 
we can hope that, as time goes on, the 
aspect of her personality shown in her 
writing will come more and more fre. 
quently to the surface. 


It was a cold day as the snow was 
gently falling. The wind was blow- 
ing through leafless trees, and stil] 
we sped on, on, and on. It seemed 
as though we were never going to 
stop. Suddenly we did! Away over 
the hill was a little house all snug 
and warm. It was indifferent to the 
outside world. Oh, how I wished J] 
was there instead of cooped up in 
this train. I asked the conductor 
when we would be there. Then the 
train started, and that was all I saw 
of that quaint little picture. 





TRUE TO LIFE 


(Continued from page 13) 


plainest possible background will be 
best since that offers the least rivalry 
to the principal subject. The chief 
suggestion is to wait until everything 
is right rather than to blaze away 
whenever you happen to be ready. If 
you want that half-smile, that yawn, 
that typical quizzical expression, you 
have to wait for it—and the longer 
you wait, the greater your exultation 
when you catch it. 


IVE made scores of pictures of the 
babies of friends and relatives and I 
think the most difficult problem of 
all is the tribe of helpers who in- 
variably outdo themselves making 
strange noises and going through 
ridiculous antics to attract the hap- 
less infant. This soon renders the child 
dizzy and the photographer insane. 
Begin with absolute quiet and you'll 
get the baby’s eye when you need it, 
without much effort. A soft whistle 
or buzz, the sound of a rattle, or even 
the silent movement of some bright 
object behind the camera will attract 
his attention without the need of an 
anvil chorus. The less noise you have 
during the business, the more valuable 
will be the sounds you do make. 
When youngsters are in the creep- 
ing stage or just learning to walk, the 
question of changing focus appears. 
One way to meet this is to avoid hav- 
ing the baby approach the camera di- 
rectly or, perhaps, not to shoot after 
he has passed a given, measured spot 
on the floor. It is safer to keep him 
moving across the film or laterally so 
that he will always be in the same 
plane. Another possible expedient 
when you are “stalking” with the 
camera in hand is to provide yourself 
with a light stick, cut to the distance 
at which you've set the focusing scale. 
If that should be six feet, then the 
stick held in one hand serves to keep 
you exactly six feet from the subject. 


But you mustn’t forget to discard the 
guide before snapping, else you'll have 
some of it intruding into the picture. 

The assumption here has been that 
these pictures are being taken indoors 
by artificial light which may be either 
photofiood or photoflash bulbs. With 
the former I advise using two bulbs 
placed very much to the sides (one 
on each side, of course) of the child to 
avoid having that brilliant glare di- 
rectly in his eyes. For babies I per- 
sonally prefer flash bulbs since they 
are amazingly fast, but I never let the 
child look at the bulb when it goes 
off, but keep his attention directed to 
the other side of the camera. That 
sudden flare is apt to frighten and dis- 
comfort an unwary subject. Directions 
for the use of either of these lamps 
seem unnecessary here since your 
dealer can give you literature cover- 
ing both. Suffice it to say that they are 
simplicity itself, not expensive, and 
will burn about two hours, making it 
amazingly easy to catch genuine snap- 
shots indoors with even the cheapest 
of cameras. Outdoors, of course, you 
keep the baby’s face from the glare of 
the sun. 

One warning about flash bulbs: Oc- 
casionally, although rarely, one may 
shatter—usually because it has been 
wet by a hand moist with perspira- 
tion or, perhaps, because it has been 
in an unheated room, and is much 
colder than is prudent for the intense 
heat generated. When working with 
babies I always screen the bulbs with 
an old piece of wire mosquito netting. 
Even though they break very, very 
seldom, it is wise to play safe. 

An interesting professional dodge 
which often gives charming effects is 
a bit of back-lighting which throws a 
sort of halo around the golden locks 
of a child. In daylight this can be done 
by having the sun behind the subject 
instead of behind the camera, giving 
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at least three times as long an ex- 
posure in order to allow for the 
shadow detail. With artificial light it 
js even easier: just put one flood bulb 
down behind the baby’s chair, aimed 
upward toward the back of the head. 
If you haven’t a regulation reflector, 
a shiny pie-tin will serve to throw 
most of the illumination in the desired 
direction. This auxiliary light will 
nave no effect on the exposure time. 
And it should be completely hidden 
from the camera, or you'll get an un- 
pleasant glare or fog on the film. 
As far as equipment is concerned, 
you don’t have to spend a fortune on 
it. There are a few things that are of 
very real help, however. The bulbs, 
1 have already mentioned. An inex- 
pensive “portrait attachment” is nice 
to have. It increases the size of the 
image your camera produces. When 
photographing indoors, by artificial 
light, load the camera with pan- 
chromatic film. It is faster than the 
ordinary film. The tripod, I have also 
mentioned before, but one more thing 





about it. Get a tall metal one, and | 


don’t forget a swivel top so that the 
camera may be tilted in any direction. 
In this connection, be sure that you 
use a wire release long enough to trip 
the shutter without jarring the cam- 
era. Jarring the camera makes blurred 
pictures. Nine inches is a good length. 


Beyond these few details, the only | 


vital admonition is: Take your time. 
Just because the child, the camera, 
and you are there doesn’t mean that it 


is time to shoot. You don’t want the | 


face hidden by an arm; you don’t want 
a stupid, blank expression; you don’t 
want to be in such a rush that you cut 
off the top of the head or tilt the cam- 
era so that the side of the bassinet 
blots out the occupant entirely. So the 
important precaution is to size up the 
situation carefully and in detail be- 
fore you snap the shutter. Get your 
focus right; get the height of the cam- 
era right; kneel down in front of the 
camera, your eyes at the height of the 


lens, and survey the set-up before you | 





do anything else. Watch especially for | 


things behind or around the subject: 
chairs, doors, tables that will prove 
such hideous distractions in the finish- 
ed print. Finally, when you look over 
your prints, and discover one of your 
young hopeful that is really good, 
splurge a bit—have an enlargement 
made (not of the whole thing, just 
the head, perhaps), and you will really 
have something to show. 

Children are easy to photograph. 
You can make a picture in a twenty- 
fifth of a second. But you have to 
spend more time than that on the 
“make-ready” if you expect to be able 


to open your wallet or hand bag and | 


pass around for admiration pictures 
that will not make hypocrites of your 
friends. 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S 
CHILDREN 


: \ E ALL get the urge at times to tell our relatives or our friends just 

what they ought to do to make Johnnie a nicer child to have around. 
While the idea may come to us because at the moment we are exasperated 
at something Johnnie has done, the idea is really a good one! Both the 
parent and the child may be happier because of a better understanding. 


It’s possible to help other parents to help themselves in this complex job 
of parenthood, and to do it without preaching. 


Have you ever thought of leaving your copy of the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE lying around where your visitors can pick it up—or 
better still of giving subscriptions as gifts? 


As you think of some of the recent issues can’t you picture the folks you 
wish could read these articles? For instance— 


Advising Young People About Marriage 
A Child Who Was S-H-Y 

Fathers Are Also Parents 

The Child Will Trust His Teacher 

The Home As a Cultural, Spiritual Center 
Educating the Young Driver 

When to Immunize and Why 

Solid Foods for Sound Babies 

Checks on Youthful Eloquence 


As these articles indicate, there is always interesting, helpful material 
in every issue for those who really want to KNOW and to DO. 


While you are thinking about this why not subscribe for that relative or 
friend who the other day said, “I just don’t know what I’ll do.” The blank 
is handy. Fill it in and mail to 


THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


I am enclosing @...ccnaeese nus 


Please extend my present subscrip- 
Address..... 


tion [_] If subscription is new please 


put check in this square [1] Name of P.T.A 


Special subscription rate to members of parent-teacher associations (Members 
should give name of P.T.A. when remitting) .................::0cec00e $1.00 a year 


Subscription rate to pe RE I anette eae RARE” $1.50 a year 
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When They 
Follow the Crowd 


by Hazel S. Schaus 


“Nobody in our crowd ever 
does that!” How often have 
you heard this from your 
high school boy or girl? 
Whether they refer to be- 
havior, dress, cosmetics, or 
a manner of dancing, young 
people in their teens have 
their own definite ideas of 
“the thing to do.” Mrs. 
Schaus discusses this ques- 
tion of adolescent standards 
of behavior and what par- | 
ents can do about them. 


What the Modern 
Family Can 
Contribute to a 
Community 


by Ada Hart Arlitt 


The first article in our 
Parent Education Study 
Course tells how the stand- 
ard of life and the communi- 
ty attitudes in the modern 
family determine the stand- 
ards in the community. 


Make the Most of 
Your Child’s Talents 


by William H. Bristow 


“We can and should see to 
it that the talents that each 
child possesses are recog- 
nized and developed to the 
fullest extent.” Dr. Bristow 
tells why it is our duty as 
parents and teachers to 
make the most of children’s 
abilities, and how this may 
be done. 
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SHALL WE LET OUR CHILDREN RUST 
IN SUMMER? 


(Continued from page 17) 


en them any? Do they have pets to 
care for? 

Our rainy days are busy too. We 
make moccasins, weave, carve puppet 
heads, sew, read up on our hobbies, 
write plays to act, and practice songs 
to sing. 

Do you feel helpless at your lack of 
adequacy before the simplest hand 
task? Is your creative work all men- 
tal? Let’s give our children a chance 
for skills that they may balance the 
mental with the physical. 

On fine days we picnic and hike and 
camp and explore in the car. On moon- 
light nights we have a neighborhood 
folk dance or try out the plays we have 
written in the barn. 

Have you heard that family life is 
disintegrating? Wouldn’t family rec- 
reation help change this? 

Through play and a planned vaca- 
tion, I hope to build character in my 
children as well as help them develop 
physically, mentally, socially, and 
zsthetically. But remember, to me, it’s 
a planned vacation. To them, it’s free- 
dom. 

A last and final reason for this plan- 
ned vacation is that it’s such fun for 
the parents. It is thrilling to sit to- 
gether by the embers of the picnic fire 
and watch the afterglow fade into the 


deepening evening sky, and see g 
sturdy little boy returning from g 
“wander” with his pockets full of 
stones “for my collection,” big sister 
with a new moth to mount, little broth. 
er excited at the call of a thrush, ang 
big brother with a bit of lead pipe ang 
some old stove pipe, ‘‘because it’s just 
exactly what I need for something I'm 
going to make tomorrow.” At these 
times we feel that we have given them 
treasure that time cannot corrupt nor 
thieves break through and steal. Their 
activities widen our interests. “Next 
winter,” we plan, thankful that age is 
no longer a barrier to learning new 
tricks, ‘we'll make. -” Both in 
planning and in doing we find happi- 
ness. 

Out of the moment Now 

Rises the god To-Be; 

The light upon his brow 

Is from Eternity. 

Grand lines, perhaps, to associate 
with sand piles and clay, hammers and 
saws and old orange crates. Yet some- 
how appropriate to the brown curls 
flopping in the outdoor folk dance, the 
golden head bent over the shingle to 
figure the footage of a tree house, the 
bare brown feet running to get the 
chores done, as the golden moments 
of the “planned vacation” slip by. 


REDUCING FIRE ACCIDENTS IN HOMES 


(Continued from page 21) 


closets. After they had started for 
the street car it was found that 
one had forgotten her purse. They 
returned and when they entered, the 
spark from the electric switch when 
they turned on the light exploded the 
fumes from the gasoline, killing both 
teachers and entirely demolishing their 
residence before the fire department 
had a chance to give assistance. 

A woman was washing her gloves in 
gasoline outside of the house. Having 
them on her hands and wishing to dry 
them more rapidly, she put her hands 
into a lighted oven. If she were alive, 
she would advise all women never to 
repeat that act. While gasoline is per- 
fectly safe when used in a car, it is 
wise to leave it there and use an Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories tested clean- 
er for household purposes. 


THE WISE USE OF ELECTRICITY 


WITH the advent of electricity and 
the labor-saving machines which come 
with it, we fail to realize the hazards 
involved or the importance of under- 
standing the theory of electrical con- 
struction or the usage of the current. 
It is 99 per cent safe in a home if we 
know how to use it, while any tamper- 
ing with the system by the uninformed 


will make it 99 per cent dangerous. 
The usual circuit is supposed to carry 
an electric load of 1,650 watts. When 
installed, the wiring expert plans less 
than that for every circuit and fuses 
each one with a 15-ampere fuse, which 
is the safety valve of that circuit. The 
addition of a vacuum cleaner, toaster, 
or percolator, when the regular lights 
are all being used, will frequently over- 
load the circuit and burn out the fuse. 
This is the danger signal which ought 
to call the electrical expert to investi- 
gate the cause; but instead, Friend 
Husband, or someone else in the 
family, becomes unusually ‘‘wise” and 
either places a penny back of the fuse 
or installs wires around it in order to 
secure immediate light. It is true the 
light will come, but a fire is likely to 
follow three or four hours afterwards, 
if not before. When the extra electrical 
overload is carried after the fuse has 
been removed, the wires in the parti- 
tions become red hot and soon, white 
hot, when they spatter and throw fire 
in every direction. Lath in partitions 
and studding burns slowly because of 
lack of oxygen, and generally burns 
through to the main part of the house 
between two and four o’clock in the 
morning when you are least able to 
take care of yourselves. 
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It is always a poor practice to con- 
nect appliances such as electric irons, 
sweepers, toasters, and so forth to 
ordinary lamp sockets. These sockets 
are intended for lights and are not 
considered sufficiently well constructed 
to carry the load of from 500 to 1,000 
watts required by appliances. 

Next in importance comes the mal- 
treatment and abuse visited upon the 
average extension cord. These cords 
are sometimes trampled under rugs, 
hung over nails, disconnected by jerk- 
ing on the wiring instead of gripping 
the plug; bent, twisted, and tangled in 
knots. It is a real tribute to the manu- 
facturers that these wires stand up as 
well as they do. Under such treatment 
insulation is bound to wear. Small 
wires making up the current carriers 
preak, pierce the insulation, and short- 
circuit—and the tragedy follows. 

Cord which has been found by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories to comply 
with their safety standards are marked 
with bracelet-like labels. It is good 
practice to look for this label in buy- 


ing. 
OTHER FIRE HAZARDS 


THE wide increase in smoking in 
recent years has resulted in thousands 
of fires from the careless handling of 
matches or discarded cigarettes and 
cigars. Flammable clothing and nu- 
merous accessories, some of which 
purn with a flash, constitute an ever- 
present hazard. 

Two months ago a woman was at- 
tending a New York theater with her 
husband. They retired to the lobby 
during the intermission. A spark from 
a lighted cigarette or a match set her 
dress on fire and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that the fire was ex- 
tinguished and a panic prevented. The 
unfortunate woman and several of 
those who assisted in extinguishing 
the fire, were burned severely and im- 
mediately taken to the hospital. 

A woman in the Middle West recent- 
ly struck a match on her shoe and in 
an instant her dress was on fire. In 
spite of the heroic efforts of those pres- 
ent, she was so badly burned that she 
died two hours afterward. 

As most new homes and apartments 
are provided with incinerators, it may 
be wise for us to review some recent 
hazards which are common in their 
use. A woman in New York carelessly 
threw the contents of the bag of her 
vacuum cleaner into the incinerator. A 
serious explosion took place. 

In another instance, a cook threw a 
small quantity of refuse flour into the 
incinerator and wrecked five apart- 
ments. We have always associated 
dust explosions with flour mills and 
grain elevators, and we failed to realize 
that practically any dust when thrown 
into suspension will explode if a spark 
is present. Therefore, it is a wise plan 


to wrap any such material into a solid 
mass before burning it. 

Another common cause of home 
fires that is attributable to the house- 
keeper is the mysterious phenomenon 
called spontaneous ignition and com- 
bustion. This process is nothing more 
nor less than the oxidation of certain 
oils which happen to be on combusti- 
ble materials and exposed to the air. 
In other words, the oil consumes 
oxygen from the air and this activity 
raises the temperature of the oil until 
it is hot enough to ignite combustible 
substances. We have known of cases 
of spontaneous combustion from oily 
rags and mops, cloths used by paint- 
ers, old discarded mattresses, and 
from a general accumulation of ma- 
terial frequently stored in attics and 
cellars. Everyone should use common 
sense in the matter of storing polishing 
cloths, oily mops, and, in fact, all sub- 
stances in any way saturated with oil. 
Such articles are best kept in airtight, 
metal containers. Another thing to 
watch for carefully is a dust-laying 
preparation commonly used in sweep- 
ing. Many of these are nothing but oil 
and sawdust. A dustpanful, dumped 
into a trash basket or a bag, has 
burned down many a home. 

A wise housekeeper will organize a 
fire drill in her home. Parents, after 
making a careful inspection of the ap- 
parent hazards which they have, 
should first discuss with each other 
how best to eliminate those hazards 
and then, in case of fire, how they 
would be able to get out of the building 
in safety; how they should turn in a 
fire alarm; how to save life if clothing 
is ignited; how to extinguish fires that 
frequently occur around the kitchen 
stove; and, above all things, how to 
act so that not a moment will be lost 
when an emergency comes. A dipper 
of water or the ever-present garden 
hose, and a ladder long enough to 
reach the second story, have saved 
many a life. Every house should have 
two means of egress so that if one 
is cut off the other would be available. 

Two small boys were found dead in 
a one and a half story house. They 
had opened the door to the hallway, 
had breathed superheated air and 
were found just two feet from the win- 
dow which led out over the front porch 
and was a perfect avenue of safety. 
If a fire drill had been planned by the 
family that feature would have been 
emphasized by the parents. 

I have discussed only a few of the 
hazards which are found in homes and 
new ones are developing constantly 
from modern appliances used in home 
operation. What is needed most is the 
application of thought. and good, 
ordinary common sense. A panic and 
the loss of life may be easily averted 
by a frank discussion of this impor- 
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PATHS 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Paths that go in the right direction must be pleas- 
ant, easy to travel, interesting along the way, and 
end in a worthwhile goal. 


The Parent-Teacher Program and Parent Educa- 
tion Study Course planned for you and your asso- 
ciation assure you of all these factors along your 
path in parent-teacher work. 


CHARACTER GROWTH 
A vital, everyday subject 


Home and School Responsibility 
requires cooperation between 
the two agencies most concerned 
with children. 


This program has been plan- 
ned by leaders in the parent- 
teacher movement — vice-presi- 
dents of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. There 
is no mistaking the importance 
of the topics: Intelligence, Hon- 
esty, Friendliness, Efficiency, 
Forcefulness, Cooperativeness, 
Good Taste, Appreciation. Pro- 
gram outlines on these topics 
will appear in the National Par- 
ent-Teacher Magazine, begin- 
ning with the September issue. 





THE FAMILY 
and the COMMUNITY 


Much of our present-day activity 
and thought show the need for 
a shifting of emphasis from the 
person as an individual to the 
person as a member of a group. 
For the study course Dr. Ada 
Hart Arlitt, Professor and Head 
of the Department of Child 
Care and Training, University 
of Cincinnati, has arranged for 
a series of eight articles, begin- 
ning in the September issue, by 
distinguished specialists. 


This course and this program are 
SOUND INTERESTING CONSTRUCTIVE 
The advance outlines are printed in attractive leaflets which 
may be had for the asking. 
@ SEND FOR THEM 
@ USE THEM 


THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 














HERE IS ADVENTURE! 


(Continued from page 15) 

a little girl my sister and I used to be 
allowed to paint our bedroom furniture 
every year. On a sunny spring day 
Father moved it all out on the lawn 
where we could splash on paint to our 
hearts’ content. Each year we splashed 
less recklessly and produced more fin- 
ished effects. And to this day we fling 
ourselves without fear into the most 
exacting and laborious phases of home 
decoration. 

The many “timid souls” among our 
grown-up friends who hate to go any- 
where alone, or to try new games, or 
to tackle jobs they may not do so ex- 
pertly as some specialist whom they 
can hire, must have been held back by 


| overconscientious parents from the 








possible errors and dangers of early 
adventure. God forbid that we should 
be creating timid souls at an age when 
the world needs courage, of all things! 
And they of all things will need cour- 
age to live in that world, courage to 
resist its mass-pressure, its super- 
salesmanship, and its too-easy cyn- 
icism. 

Children are born adventurers, loy- 
ers of new things, strange people, 
high places, and high-sounding words. 
It is our part not to dull these impulses 
with our caution but to equip our chil- 
dren to use them so ably that they will 
go on all their lives in the same spirit 
of eager adventure that makes life so 
full for them now. 


DECORATING THE 
COLLEGE GIRL’S ROOM 


(Continued from page 23) 

sheets, towels, and dresser scarfs, the 
college girl and her mother should keep 
durability and washability always in 
mind. Blankets should be of wool, not 
too light in color, and of good quality. 

When it comes to the more frivolous 
room accessories, college girls love 
just the things one would expect they 
would. Photographs in handsome 
frames. Pennants. College posters. 
Foreign posters. Dainty tea sets. Pil- 
lows. Stuffed animals. Carved, wooden 
figures. Signs picked up on their trav- 
els: “Quiet!” and “Watch your coat 
and hat.’’ Sometimes dolls! It is notice- 
able, however, that in the more attrac- 
tive rooms, ornamentation does not 
run riot! There will be a photograph 
or two and a large, colorful foreign 
poster; or a beautiful fabric wall-pan- 
el, embroidered. In one room I saw 
an original drawing by a classmate 
of the owner, suitably framed. Just 
a few well-chosen knickknacks char- 
acterize the room of the real college 
sophisticate. By the time she’s a junior 
the college girl has usually learned 
that life is too interesting to be spent 
dusting superfluous junk! 
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THE P. T. A. IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Vermont 


THROUGH cooperation with other 
educational agencies, the Rural Ser- 
vice committee of the Vermont Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has 
peen doing outstandingly excellent 
work, particularly in the promotion of 
school welfare. The carefully planned 
program, with its more or less definite 
objectives, as here discussed by Pro- 
fessor Sheldon was made for the year 
1935-36, but the impetus and interest 
thus given will undoubtedly carry on 
for several years. 

Parent education study groups con- 
stitute one of the weakest phases of 
rural association work. We shall be 
particularly eager to learn of the suc- 
cess of that one of the six projects 
undertaken by the Vermont committee. 
Possibly some of the Rural Service 
chairmen of other states can send us 
reports of vital parent education work 
or of projects in other fields of rural 
association interest, such as the prob- 
lem of out-of-school youth, libraries, 
winter sports, summer playgrounds, 
safety education for adults as well as 
for children, legislation related to child 
welfare, and the many others which 
come to mind.—W™M. MCKINLEY Ros- 
INSON, Chairman, Committee on Rural 
Service, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 


THE Rural Service Committee of the 
Vermont Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, cooperating with the State 
Department of Education, the Educa- 
tion Department of the University of 
Vermont, and the State Director of 
Parent Education, has embarked upon 
a program for 1936-37 based on six 
projects, namely: A “Know Your 
School” campaign to be conducted by 
50 per cent of the rural P. T. A.’s; 50 
per cent of the P. T. A.’s working to 
secure the standardization of their 
rural schools; hot lunches served each 
day during twelve or more school 
weeks in 90 per cent of the rural 
schools having P. T. A.’s; permanent 
improvement of school grounds for 25 
per cent of the rural schools under P. 
T. A. patronage; participation in par- 
ent education study groups or other 
activities approved by the State Direc- 
tor of Parent Education by 50 per cent 
of the rural P. T. A.’s; minimum equip- 
ment of materials essential to the 
satisfactory teaching of the social 
sciences provided in 90 per cent of the 
rural schools having P. T. A.’s. 

Statewide interest in the commit- 
tee’s plan was aroused in the following 
manner: 

At the annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Congress, the chairman of the 
Rural Service committee explained his 
plan in detail. 
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To each district superintendent of 
schools was sent a circular letter de- 
scribing the program, and seeking his 
cooperation. 

To each president of a rural Con- 
gress P. T. A. and to each rural teach- 
er were sent personal letters explain- 
ing the plan and requesting them to 
cooperate with their local P. T. A.’s 
and local school officials in selecting 
the objectives they wished to under- 
take. 

Through the courtesy of the radio 
station at Burlington, broadcasts were 
given on the recent requirements for 
standardization of rural schools, by 
Deputy Commissioner of Education 
Carl Batchelder; on the improvement 
of rural school grounds, by M. B. Cum- 
mings, professor of landscape garden- 
ing at the University of Vermont; and 
on the improved teaching of the social 
sciences, by Professor Edwin Reeder, 
chairman of the state committee for 
improved methods of teaching the 
social sciences. 

The response to the proposed six- 
point program has been encouraging. 
Every superintendent of schools has 
given his cooperation and has express- 
ed appreciation of the Rural Service 
committee’s efforts to bring the rural 
P. T. A.’s in closer association with the 
rural school. Already 25 per cent of 
the local units have begun work upon 
one or more of the proposed objectives. 

A check upon the projects selected 
by the rural P. T. A.’s revealed the 


keenest interest in the improvement | 


of school grounds and in the “Know 
Your School” campaign. 

The desire to improve the grounds 
of rural schools is at last being real- 
ized. The Vermont Extension Service 
bulletins on landscaping and those on 
native flowers, shrubs, and trees have 
been mailed to 90 per cent of the rural 
schools. Professor M. B. Cummings 
has given valuable aid by furnishing 
each rural school with explicit direc- 
tions for improving its school grounds. 
In addition, the high school agricul- 
ture teachers and their pupils have 
shown a fine spirit by offering to help 
their own communities in the actual 
work of grading the school lawn, set- 
ting shrubs and trees, and construct- 
ing some of the simplest playground 
equipment. 

A clearer understanding of rural 
educational practices in Vermont is 
being created through the “Know Your 
School” campaign. This project has 
been conducted along two lines: (1) 
Some of the rural P. T. A.’s appointed 
a committee to visit their schools and 
to observe actual rural school prac- 
tices. Before visiting the school, the 
appointed committee met with the 
district superintendent that he might 
suggest the (Continued on page 44) 
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| Torzet odors are a danger sign. They warn 

ou of breeding germs that threaten health. 
aes is the time for added care in the 
bathroom. Keep toilets clean and safe with 
Sani-Flush. 

Here’s an odorless powder, that’s made 
especially to clean toilets. Just dash a bit 
in the bowl (following directions on the can), 
flush, and the job is Seen. No scrubbing. No 
scouring. No work at all. Yet the porcelain 

listens like new. Spots and stains vanish. 
Odors and germs are killed. The hidden pm. 
that no other method can clean is safe an 
sanitary. Sani-Flush cannot harm plumb- 
ing. It is also effective for cleaning automobile 
radiators (directions on can). Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores 
—25 and 10 cent sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
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@ If you are planning to change your ad- 
dress, please let us know as far ahead as 
possible what your new address will be 


so that we may change our stencil rec- 








ord. This will avoid delay in your receipt 
of the magazine. 
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At school or travelling. clothes must be marked. 
Use CASH"S WOVEN NAMES. Easily attach- 
ed with thread or CASH'S NO-SO Cement. The 
genuine have “Cash” woven in the 
cutting space. Orders shipped from 
mill 4 days after mill receives 

them, Ask your dealer or write us 
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A MAN TELLS HOW TO 
INTEREST FATHERS 


Ohio 


E often ask, “How are we 
WY coine to get more fathers in- 
terested in our P. T. A.?” If women 
dominate an organization, the major- 
ity of men will let it severely alone. 
How shall we shake the men out of 
their lethargy and their secret or ex- 
pressed scorn of “women’s clubs?” 

The women of our community early 
became aware of this problem and 
took steps to bring the men into mem- 
bership. Our council now has an ap- 
proximate male membership of 3314 
per cent of the total. Thirty-seven out 
of sixty-two local associations have 
men presidents. Every unit has two 
men acting as officers. The usual com- 
binations are president and treasurer 
or vice-president and treasurer. Men 
like to think that they are better purse- 
holders than women. Committees re- 
ported to our council show almost an 
even division between the sexes. In 
other words, the men of our city feel 
that they are just as much a part of 
the parent-teacher movement as are 
their wives. In fact, the leadership in 
local units has been of such high order 
that our council has earned the re- 
spect of civic leaders. Our voice, when 
raised in behalf of our children, is 
heard and heed given to it. It is our 
belief that this voice is much stronger 
because it represents men and women, 
rather than just women. 

Men like to take an active part in 
parent-teacher work. They enjoy 
putting on an entire program, without 
the aid of the women. It appeals to 
their vanity, to be allowed to show 
what they can do. Our council features 
an annual play night, which is handled 
entirely by men from local units. A 
group of sixty-two men, under the 
guidance of the council Recreation 
chairman (a man) puts on the entire 
program. This program serves at least 
three purposes: first, it is entertaining 
and a welcome interlude between our 
more serious programs; second, it is 
educational in that it teaches people 
to relax and instructs local unit offi- 
cers in the methods of putting on a 
play night for their own units; and 
third, it gives the men a definite pro- 
gram to look after. 

Some of our local units also have 
meetings in which the entire program 
is in charge of the men. One unit has 
a social period of about fifteen minutes 
in which the groups of men and of 
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women are separated. After that short 
period the groups come together again. 
If you want men in your association, 
you must give them an equal share in 
the offices and chairmanships. You 
must see that they have their full 
share of the responsibilities. Study 
them, pamper them if you must; but 
get them into an active membership. 
A good group of young fathers are 
“go-getters” and put new life and 
vitality into an association. Women 
should not be afraid that the men will 
take the organization away from them. 
Our experience is that better coopera- 
tion could not be had.—ROLAND B. 
LEE, President, Toledo Council of Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, Toledo. 





Readers are invited to submit 
to this department accounts of 
rewarding projects and activi- 
ties carried out by Congress 
units. 











PLANS FOR DENTAL AID 
District of Columbia 


A program that will bring dental 
care to many Washington boys and 
girls who have not been able to afford 
visits to the dentist has been launched 
by the Phoebe Hearst Parent-Teacher 
Foundation and the Health Security 
Administration. 

It is made possible by a donation of 
$500 from the Phoebe Hearst Parent- 
Teacher Foundation which is to be 
placed in a revolving fund. Ross Gar- 
rett, codrdinator of the Health Secur- 
ity Administration, is convinced that 
the $500 can be expanded to $1,500. 
This will be made possible, he points 
out, by the fact that many of the boys 
and girls who will receive the dental 
service will be able to pay a small fee. 
This money will go into the revolving 
fund. 

Thirty-seven dentists, members of 
the District of Columbia Dental So- 
ciety, are making it possible for the 
money to go a long way by undertak- 
ing the cases at an extremely low 
cost. Their minimum fee is to be $1 
and the maximum, $10, regardless of 
the amount of work done. 

The campaign started in May when 
150 junior high and vocational school 
boys and girls were approved for the 
service by Miss Katherine J. Schindel, 
director of medical social services and 
facilities of the Health Security Ad- 
ministration. 


All these boys and girls were given 
lists of the thirty-seven dentists who 
had agreed to do the work, and the 
children had the privilege of selecting 
the dentist to whom they wished to 
go. The service is being restricted to 
junior high and vocational pupils. 

A number of the boys and girls had 
never been to a dentist before. Some of 
them had a fear of dentists, brought 
on, it was learned, by unpleasant ex- 
periences beneath the drill and forceps. 

One vocational school pupil said the 
last and only time he went to a dentist 
the drill slipped and cut his gum. His 
teeth indicated this visit must have 
been made a long time ago. Another 
lad declared that a dentist had broken 
his tooth while trying to pull it and 
that he had had to go to another den- 
tist to have the work finished. When 
these boys got through with their 
treatments on this occasion they were 
all grins. One exclaimed, “Boy, these 
dentists don’t even hurt you!” 

The idea of making the Phoebe 
Hearst Parent-Teacher Foundation 
money available for the low-cost den- 
tal work was proposed by officers of 
the District Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, led by Mrs. Walter B. Fry, 
President, and Mrs. Louis B. Castell, 
immediate past president.—From the 
WASHINGTON HERALD. 


Vermont 


One hundred per cent dental perfec- 
tion for all children in the school was 
the goal set last fall by the Messenger 
Street P. T. A., of St. Albans. Mes- 
senger Street is a four-room primary 
school with 110 children, ranging in 
age from six to ten years. Child Health 
Week in May saw the completion of 
this project, and the children who 
merited them were awarded certifi- 
cates for attainment of the goal. 

Some children received certificates 
from the family dentist, others from 
four dentists who did the clinic work. 
In some cases quite a lot of work was 
necessary before the coveted cer- 
tificate was secured, while in other 
cases cleaning or a single filling was 
all that was needed. 

About $13 for this dental work was 
donated by the P. T. A. City Council 
dental fund, and the Messenger Street 
P. T. A. voted to contribute enough 
supplementary funds to make it pos- 
sible for every child to have all needed 
work done. 

Last year Messenger Street held its 
first dental clinic and at that time the 
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third grade reported 100 per cent den- 
tal perfection. As far as we know, this 
js the first school in Vermont to achieve 
a 100 per cent record for the whole 
school.—Mrs. C. E. SABINS, First 
Vice-President, Vermont Congress of 
parents and Teachers, St. Albans. 


THE P.T.A. AND SUBSTITUTES FOR 
MOTION PICTURES 


Massachusetts 


With the cooperation and the back- 
ing of the Motion Picture committee 
of the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher 
Association, the National Music 
League of New York has made definite 
progress in Massachusetts with its 
interesting program of substitute en- 
tertainment for children. Working on 
the theory that parents and teachers 
would all welcome the opportunity for 
young children to have wholesome en- 
tertainment for their leisure hours in 
place of motion pictures of doubtful 
value, the League has organized its 
Junior Department in New England to 
provide educational and recreational 
entertainment features of high stand- 
ards. A firm foundation has now been 
puilt and the success of the venture 
is no longer experimental. Plans were 
being made for next year’s programs 
before this season’s work was over by 
enthusiastic P. T. A. committees who 


‘have been rewarded for their efforts 


this year by large audiences of de- 
lighted, appreciative children. Prop- 
erly organized, these entertainments 
are certain to become a yearly neces- 
sity for children in many communi- 
ties, and at prices they can all afford. 
For the second year, the Worcester 
Auditorium was filled for a series of 
four varied programs which included 
an opera, a play, a travelogue lecture, 
and an orchestral concert. The 
Worcester Parent-Teacher Council, 
pioneers in working with the League 
in Massachusetts, sponsored the series 
during the winter of 1935-36. High 
school children of Worcester were also 
given a series suited to their tastes on 
the same days by the same artists. 
The Waltham Parent-Teacher Coun- 
cil, with the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of the school department, gave a 
Similar series of four entertainments 
which was completely sold out several 
days before the first event—an opera, 
The Blue Forest. A rather interesting 
feature of the Waltham project was 
the classroom instruction of the pu- 
pils in orderly and well-mannered con- 
duct in public places. Aside from the 
fact that the audience of over 1,000 
children all keenly enjoyed themselves, 
their model behavior in public re- 
flected high credit on the school de- 


children were the most appreciative 
and the best behaved they had en- 
countered in their travels. 

In Haverhill, the school department 
took an active part in the planning of 
the programs and in the distribution 
of the tickets; they made it possible 
for children to buy tickets on the in- 
stalment plan when necessary, and 
gave the use of the high school audi- 
torium to the committee. 

In Watertown, the children were 
given two programs; one, a delightful 
dramatization of story-book char- 
acters; the other, the opera, Hansel 
and Gretel. For this combination their 
tickets cost them the modest sum of 
twenty-five cents. In other towns, 
where four entertainments were given 
in a series, the tickets were sold for 
fifty cents, which kept the price well 
within the range of any youngster who 
could afford to go to the movies. 

The possibilities in cultural oppor- 
tunities are unlimited under this co- 
operative project, the enthusiasm to 
provide the entertainments is very 
high in many communities, and with 
a small committee of efficient parent- 
teacher organizers, and if possible the 
interest and help of school depart- 
ments, an educational movement of 
vast importance to Motion Picture and 
Recreation committees of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
well under way.—MARTHA S. MASON, 
Chairman of the Committee on Mo- 
tion Pictures, Massachusetts Parent- 
Teacher Association, Winchester. 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


Pennsylvania 


The parent-teacher association of 
Crafton has developed an annual pro- 
gram which should be of special in- 
terest to high school P. T. A.’s. 

College Night is essentially a com- 
munity project under the joint au- 
spices of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, the education department of the 
Crafton Woman’s Club, and the high 
school National Honor Society and 
Student Council. The meeting is de- 
signed to further the mutual acquain- 
tance of colleges, parents, and stu- 
dents, in regard to such details as en- 
trance requirements, curricular offer- 
ings, types of instruction, scholar- 
ships, costs, etc., in order to facilitate 
an early and efficient planning for col- 
lege. During the first part of the 
evening, between the hours of eight 
and nine, a program of entertainment 
is provided in the auditorium. 

Last year’s program consisted of a 
short musical by the School of Music 
of Duquesne University, a one-act play 
by the Drama School of Carnegie In- 





TRIPLETS SAVED 


from Diaper Troubles 





John « Jimmy « Joe + 13 months old 


RRITATION cleared right up when 
their mother changed to Lux! 


“Three babies take such a lot of 
washing, I thought I’d economize by 
using ordinary laundry soap for their 
things,”’ explains the mother of John, 
Jimmy and Joe. “But I found I 
couldn’t afford to do so. Their skin 
got so irritated from the harsh al- 
kali, they cried all the time. When I 
changed to Lux for diapers and wool- 
ens, the rash got better quickly.” 








Careful mothers insist 
on Lux for all baby 
things. Lux has no 
harmful alkali, won't 
irritate a baby’s skin! 





THOUSANDS of PARENTS 
Have Used Calvert Courses 
== SUCCESSFULLY 


/ All America, and in many for- 
j eign cou tries, children are receiv- 





Calvert School Will 
Help Your Child 
When He: 

....» Is Not Near a Good School 

...+Must Make Up Lost Time 

...+ Requires Individual Attention 

... Must Travel with You 
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presented by the Gym Team from the 
Health Education Department of Slip- 
pery Rock State Teachers College, and 
by the Verse Speaking Choir of 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh. William S. Hoffman, 
Registrar at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, spoke on the subject, “Relation 
Between Rank in High School and 
College and Future Success.” Follow- 
ing this program, students and par- 
ents were given an opportunity of con- 
ferring with representatives of the 
eighteen colleges, universities, and 
business schools in which the student 
body had expressed major interest. 
More than a dozen other schools sent 
descriptive literature for distribution. 

Another organization in the com- 
munity has caught the spirit of College 
Night and will present to the high 
school a copy of the College Blue Book 
for use of students who contemplate 
entering college.—MkRs. W. E. BROSIUS, 
President, Southwestern District, 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 31 Baldwin Road, Crafton. 


VARIED ACTIVITIES IN LOCALS 
Missouri 


The Cleveland High unit, of St. 
Louis, celebrated National Education 
Week last year with a Mother’s Day 
at the school. There were 900 mothers 
in attendance. So great a success was 
the day that the unit voted to make 
it a semi-annual affair. 


Monticello P. T. A. reports celebrat- 
ing its second birthday with a review 
of accomplishments. These include: a 
traveling library of 100 volumes for 
use of the school community, subscrip- 
tions to weekly magazines for refer- 
ence work in the schools, and the se- 
curing of free medical and dental ex- 
aminations for the entire school with 
reduced rates for medical and dental 
work done for school children. 


Girl Scout groups were organized 
in all the city schools of Carthage by 
the Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. This group also provides 
nursery facilities for children whose 
mothers attend parent education 
classes, and a milk program is spon- 
sored.—From the MISSOURI PARENT- 
TEACHER. 


RECREATION PROJECTS SHOW 
WIDE RANGE OF INTERESTS 


California 


Many interesting activities in the 
field of recreation are under way in 
California, according to _ reports. 
Among the projects which might be 
helpful to units in other states are the 
following: 


12 


In a desert district where there is no 
electricity available, auto radios are 
used for community dancing. 


With sixty dozen eggs donated by a 
public-spirited citizen, a unit in the 
mountains cooks and colors the eggs 
for the annual Easter egg hunt. 


Toys made in the parent-teacher 
hobby classes are given to the needy 
children at Christmas. 


Woodwork and shopwork are taught 
as a parent-teacher project in six rec- 
reation centers in one district. 


Skating, bicycle, arid scooter relay 
races are held around the historical 
plaza in a southern city. 


Two districts have established chil- 
dren’s museums; in one, the unit has 
purchased and placed on shelves books 
on wildflowers and birds for the chil- 
dren’s use. 


A toy library was established in one 
district. Toys are loaned to children 
who are unable to purchase their own. 


Three locals held drives for books, 
magazines, games, and radios for com- 
munity centers, one of which was in 
a redecorated and refurnished store- 
room. 


A large commercial garage was 
fitted up as a “Night Club” for com- 
munity dances and as a money-maker 
for local welfare work. 


A large woodland tract on the Red- 
wood Highway near the California- 
Oregon line has been given to one of 
the northern districts for the use of 
all parent-teacher members. Beautiful 
trees, ferns, beach, river, and swim- 
ming pool make this a delightful place 
to spend a few days in congenial sur- 
roundings. This district plans to have 
the park ready for visitors this sum- 
mer and P. T. A. members are cordial- 
ly invited. 


Four years ago one district held a 
back yard playground contest. This 
year seven districts are holding similar 
contests. These have been furthered 
by the use of back yard playground 
film, display of equipment, and talks. 
In one local unit, members staged a 
contest in which plans with working 
outlines for model back yard play- 
grounds were made. Park and recrea- 
tion boards, farm bureaus, and service 
clubs have rendered invaluable assis- 
tance in the planning and making of 
playgrounds for the small back yard, 
or larger neighborhood group. One 
council reported during the contest 
that local architects were making in- 
spection of homes, free, and sub- 
mitting plans for recreation rooms. 
Twenty-four districts report family 
nights a definite part of their recrea- 
tion program. It is more apparent this 
year than ever that adults are learn- 





ing to use their leisure time wisely. 
Classes in home beautification, flower 
arrangement, interior decorating, fur- 
niture making, as well as arts and 
crafts, are occupying many adult 
hours. Bands, garden clubs, socials, 
dinners, hikes, and choruses are some 
of the adult activities in twenty-four 
districts. Twenty-five districts report 
that family activities, such as camp- 
ing, play days, parties, trips to places 
of interest, picnics, music and reading 
in the home, are on the increase.— 
J. W. Faust, Recreation Chairman, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Staff Member, National 
Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


PLANTING IMPORTANT 
OUTPOSTS 


Tennessee 


Following the principle that no child 
is protected until every child is secure, 
the Sixth District of the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
given special attention to the estab- 
lishment of local parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in rural areas. No school has 
been too small or too remote to re- 
ceive attention. The district president 
traveled 2,000 miles the past year in 
visiting in the counties, contacting 
leaders, and arousing interest in the 
obligation of the community to the 
public school. 

These rural associations are light- 
houses in the field of education, and 
are the outposts of the state and Na- 
tional Congress. The number of Con- 
gress associations in the district, many 
in small schools and doing excellent 
work, doubled during the past year. 
Community leadership is being devel- 
oped and the public school strength- 
ened. The children are the benefici- 
aries. There is splendid cooperation 
among the leaders of the district and 
the movement promises further growth 
in number and efficiency. 

At the twenty-fourth annual state 
convention of the Tennessee Congress, 
in Knoxville, April 28-30, the president 
of the Sixth District was awarded a 
trip to the National Convention in Mil- 
waukee for having the largest net gain 
in number of new associations of any 
of the fifteen districts in the state.— 
Mrs. J. D. BURTON, President of Sixth 
District, Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Oakdale. 


DIPHTHERIA IMMUNIZATION 
PROMOTED 


Nebraska 


One of the year’s major projects in 
North Platte Parent-Teacher Council 
was diphtheria immunization, with 301 
children immunized. A benefit bridge 
for the underprivileged child fund, the 
largest bridge party ever given in 
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North Platte, brought in $117.52 which 
was used for the immunization. 

The Kiwanis Club gave a prize to the 
Cleveland School for the best record, 
93.5 per cent for immunization accord- 
ing to enrolment. 

The council’s share of the proceeds 
from the tuberculosis seal sale was 
$217.50 which was used as a milk fund. 
Half a pint of milk daily for 192 chil- 
dren was provided, beginning in Janu- 
ary. 

The Summer Round-Up, and fur- 
nishing glasses and providing for 
tonsillectomies for those who cannot 
afford to pay for them, are other major 
activities From the NEBRASKA PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER. 


SUPPLEMENT TO OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS CONTEMPLATED 


Illinois 


We quote from a report of Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with [Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
published by the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, in The Illinois Teacher: 

“Throughout the past year there has 
peen a healthy growth in activities in- 
dicating a union of efforts of members 
of the teaching force and of school 
patrons in the interests of better pub- 
lic schools. One evidence of this is 
found in the steady increase in mem- 
bers of the Illinois Congress. Member- 
ship last year was twenty-two thou- 
sand greater than the preceding year. 
There are sixteen thousand more 


it an opportunity for the satisfaction 
of personal ambitions. In too many 
communities the P.T.A., as first con- 
ducted, interfered with administrative 
policies, became more or less of a 
political group, and permitted its 
gatherings to degenerate into personal 
grievance meetings. With the leader- 
ship of the present state and district 
officers, this condition is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Local units are observing 
the excellent provisions of their char- 
ters and are conducting their entire 
program of work on the high level 
conceived by the founders. 

“In an effort to further the cause 
of public school education in Illinois, 
your committee has a definite project 
in mind for the coming year. Most of 
you are undoubtedly familiar with the 
publication Our Public Schools, pre- 
pared in 1934 by the National Con- 
gress, and distributed throughout the 
several states. You may not know that 
the New York State Congress has 
published a shorter brochure under 
the title Public Education in New 
York. It is the opinion of this com- 
mittee that a similar pamphlet would 
be of value here in Illinois. We have 
broached the matter to the Board of 
Directors of the I.S.T.A. and have re- 
ceived their sanction of the project. If 
the committee is continued, it expects 
to give early attention to this pro- 
posed publication.” 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 
THROUGH SELF-RELIANCE 


| 


The morning lesson: 





HERE’s something that’s fun to learn. 
Children, teachers and parents will 
all be glad they found out about 
Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies. 

These delicious flakes are blended 
for crispness! Ready to eat. They 
actually stay crisp in milk or cream. 
Just enough rice is blended with 
whole wheat to add new flavor and 
crunchiness. Enjoy them often. Sold 
by all grocers. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


WHEAT KRISPIES 
BLENDED for CRISPNESS 

















What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken 


members in the state than there were 
a year ago at this time. Those of you 
who read the Bulletin must have ob- 
served the list of new associations re- 
ported in each issue. 

“In our opinion this substantial in- 
crease in parent-teacher association 
membership may be attributed to two 
main causes. First, the unfortunate 
plight of many school systems has 
tended to bring together the friends of 
the schools in movements to secure 
better educational opportunities for 
their children. In union there is 
strength. Patrons and teachers have 
realized the value of the parent- 
teacher organization, not only to im- 
prove their own local conditions but 
to give them a part in the larger pro- 
gram for the welfare of the schools 
of the entire state. This has been true 
at both elementary and secondary 
school levels. The increase in the in- 
terest of high school groups in P.T.A. 
work throughout the past year has 
been very encouraging although there 
are still many secondary schools of 
the state in which the movement has 
made little headway. 

“In the second place, parent-teacher 
associations have exhibited a marked 
improvement in leadership. In the 
early years many mistakes were made 
by members who did not fully under- 
stand the organization or who saw in 


Alabama 


Kennedy P.T.A. room mothers and up 
children were “snowed under” in 
match holders made from paper plates 
sewed together with bright colored 
wool, vases and trays of ordinary tins 
in different shapes and colors, what- 
nots, silhouette pictures of tinfoil, 
aprons, and luncheon cloths, made by 
children and sold to raise funds for 
the school library. 

Room mothers are proving that two 
things can be done at once: teach- 
ing children self-reliance and playing 
Santa Claus to the library. Children 
are learning to make things them- 
selves and to rely on their skill and 
judgment. 

Mothers of the younger children in 
the lower grades are making photo- 
graphs of the boys and girls which 
they will frame or mount for a Christ- 
mas gift. Boys are making swing seats 
out of wood and painting them all 
colors. All a mother need do is get 
some plain or colored rope and string 
it up for the children. Room mothers 
are supervising this work and aiding 
children in connection with the school 
slogan on self-reliance.—MRs. JOHN 
K. VANN, Second Vice-President, 
Kennedy Parent-Teacher Association, 
6314 First Avenue, North, Birming- 
ham. 


in this issue of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
your answers, turn to the pages whose 
numbers are given in italics following 
the questions. 


1. What are some of the methods by 
which parents and teachers can direct 
youth’s interests toward furthering 
world peace? 7. 

2. How can we cope with the in- 
creasingly serious problem of the boys 
who run away from home? 8-9. 

3. By analyzing their compositions, 
what developing character traits can 
be found in children? 11. 

4. What is the attitude to be en- 
couraged with regard to cheating? 12. 

5. What are some of the dangers to 
children whose parents are too appre- 
hensive about them? 14-15. 


6. Why is it wise to plan for the 
summer vacation days with your chil- 
dren? 16-17. 


7. What are a few of the hazards 
which the modern homemaker should 
beware of in using modern equip- 
ment? 20-21. 

8. What is the responsibility of the 
modern educational system of to- 
day? 24. 
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IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


(Continued from page 39) 


THE P. T. A. 


special features to be noted during 
their visit. After the period of ob- 
servation at the school, the super- 
intendent again met the committee 
in a conference at which the school 
practices observed were explained and 
discussed in the light of progressive 
procedure. At the next P. T. A. meet- 
ing the committee presented its re- 
actions in the form of a panel dis- 
cussion on rural school practices. (2) 
Other local units held pupil-teacher 
demonstrations of the new and ac- 
cepted methods of teaching the three 
R’s and sponsored exhibitions of school 
work. 

At the end of this school year each 
local unit has agreed to send to the 
Rural Service committee a report of 
the work accomplished toward fur- 
thering its chosen objectives. When 
the schools open next fall, it is the com- 
mittee’s hope that the published ac- 
count of the work already done along 
these lines will act as a stimulus to 
other rural schools undertaking these 
projects for the first time.—KEN NETH 
J. SHELDON, Chairman, Rural Service 
Committee, Vermont Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Burlington. 


A COUNTY RURAL MUSIC PROJECT 
Michigan 


The purchase of school or play- 
ground equipment has long been 
frowned upon as an objective of par- 
ent-teacher ass6ciations, and rightly 
so. Yet without hesitation I commend 
the following account to the attention 
of Congress members, particularly 
those in rural associations. I would call 
attention to the fact that the associa- 
tions granted financial aid only dur- 
ing the experimental and demonstra- 
tion stages of this project, and then 
only if the local school boards were 
unable or unwilling to bear the burden. 

Through my own familiarity with 
the project, I know it gave renewed 
viger to the participating associations. 
People do enjoy working toward defi- 
nite objectives which may be reached. 
To be sure, we would not wish asso- 
ciation work limited to tangible and 
specific goals; nor, for that matter, 
would we wish it dominantly so moti- 
vated. But in working toward our 
greater aims, we cannot afford to over- 
look sound organization technique 
with its resultant vitality and in this 
particular project, “all of Berrien 
County children singing.’—-WM. Mc- 
KINLEY ROBINSON. 


ALLL of Berrien County children sing- 
ing: Such was the goal set for itself 
by the County Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations in February, 
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1935. We felt the need for music in the 
lives of our boys and girls; we had the 
resolution recorded in our minutes; so 
we began to study ways and means. 
The traveling teacher plan was sug- 
gested, and nine schools in a rather 
closely connected area agreed to try 
the plan for the rest of the year as an 
experiment and demonstration. (It is 
easier to sell a new idea for two months 
than for nine, and we: felt confident 
that if we could get the class started 
it would sell itself the next year.) In 
most of the schools parent-teacher as- 
sociations went fifty-fifty with school 
boards in financing the project, al- 
though some school boards or parent- 
teacher associations paid the entire 
cost, depending upon which had the 
more funds at that late date in the 
school year. 

The first class began in March, 1935. 
A music festival with about three hun- 
dred children participating closed the 
two months demonstration. All were 
not only satisfied with the experiment 
but were wildly enthusiastic over its 
success. It had worked, so the county 
council president, with the help of the 
county commissioner of schools, ap- 
pointed representative parent-teacher 
association women to get in touch with 
the neighboring school districts, thus 
covering the entire county in a pro- 
gram of education and agitation. Let- 
ters from the commissioner sanction- 
ing the project reached each board of 
education prior to its annual meeting. 
The result was that seventy-five rural 
schools, 85 per cent of all in the coun- 
ty, adopted the plan. This last year we 
have had seven full-time traveling 
teachers. 

Our teachers are all professionally 
trained music teachers with proper 
state certification. Their work is di- 
rected, as is that of other teachers, 
through the office of the county com- 
missioner of schools. Each teacher 
makes two weekly visits of one hour 
each at each school. This is divided 
into two half-hour periods. Supplies, in 
so far as possible, are assembled in ad- 
vance, such as the flash cards for in- 
terval drills, charts with songs for 
sight reading and staff liners for board 
work. In the upper grades one set of 
music books carried by the teacher 
serves for all the schools on a circuit, 
thus greatly minimizing expense. 

Every fourth lesson is given to music 
appreciation for which portable phono- 
graphs are used. Some of the best 
American folk songs—negro, cowboy, 
and Indian—have been studied, as well 
as some of the classics. Some work 
with the harmonica is being done in 
the grammar grades. Rhythm bands 
are particularly popular with the pri- 
mary children. 

A committee appointed by the coun- 
ty commissioner of schools meets and 
selects the songs to be taught each 





month. This unifies the work through- 
out the county, thus making possible 
the final music festival, which is very 
popular. Other audience situations 
have been created by singing occa- 
sionally for the local parent-teacher 
association meetings. 

The first all-county rural music fes- 
tival was given in May, 1936. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 children from the seven- 
ty-five schools participated. It was gq 
beautiful and thrilling scene as they 
all sang together led by one director. 
Surely bringing music into the lives 
of that many boys and girls is achieve- 
ment worthy of the efforts of any par- 
ent-teacher association. In addition to 
the joy to the children and their audi- 
ences, one is reminded of the state- 
ment, “A boy with a song in his heart 
is never a bad boy.” 

Queries have been received as to 
where we found teachers. We have 
encountered no difficulty in that line. 
Some few classroom teachers who 
were qualified to teach music preferred 
the traveling teacher positions to their 
former work. The salary is usually 
$1.50 per hour, and a teacher may 
serve four schools a day, giving one 
hour to each. We get what we want, 
and when we want traveling music 
teachers they will be trained and ready 
for us. 

In viewing the first year of our ex- 
periment, our county commissioner of 
schools expresses her satisfaction with 
the plan. She believes that more ef- 
fective work can be done by traveling 
teachers who have specialized in music 
than by regular teachers even though 
they be qualified to teach music. The 
classroom teacher has neither the 
preparation nor the enthusiasm of a 
teacher whose entire time is devoted 
to music.—MRs. A. C. CLARK, Presi- 
dent, Berrien County Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, 1934-35, 
Coloma. 


THE P. T. A”S RELATION TO THE 
RURAL COMMUNITY 


South Dakota 


Four years ago, with the assistance 
of Mrs. P. H. Kelley, and Mrs. L. W. 
Casey, our newly elected district presi- 
dent, we organized a parent-teacher 
association in our rural community. 
It wouldn’t be possible to tell all that 
the P. T. A. means to our rural com- 
munity. I doubt if we, ourselves, fully 
realize the good this organization has 
accomplished during that time. Yet 
we are already beginning to take it as 
a matter of fact, and an absolute 
necessity. 

The rural school teacher of today 
should be a genius—one who, in addi- 
tion to teaching the usual subjects, is 
a reader, an orator, a musician, and 
a leader. When these qualifications are 
lacking in the rural school teacher, 
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then you had better organize a P. T. A. 
In the rural community the P. T. A. 
helps wonderfully, in that it brings 
talented people of the community to 
light and causes gifted people from 
outside the community to be brought 
pefore the parents as well as the boys 
and girls of the community. 

We are fortunate in being situated 
close to Mitchell and are, therefore, 
able to have very fine outside talent 
on our programs. We have had many 
excellent speakers from Dakota Wes- 
leyan University and from the senior 
high school. Ministers, missionaries 
who had thrilling experiences to re- 
late, a city superintendent of schools, 
poets, and orators, contributed to the 
value and enjoyment of our year’s 
program. 

We have also, through our P. T. A., 
brought to the people some splendid 
musical talent from the university and 
the city. This furnishes the same in- 
spiration to the parents and the chil- 
dren. We’ve heard it from both sides: 
“If my child could some day do that,” 
and, ‘“‘Wouldn’t I like to be able to play 
like that some day!’”’ So while we have 
had outside speakers and talent, they 
have always served an educational and 
inspirational purpose. 

This past year we have not had so 
many outside speakers as heretofore 
for the reason that our people of the 
community have come to the front and 
do these things more themselves now. 
Some are leaders in music and direct 
our mothers’ and fathers’ choruses; 
some plan and lead games that make 
the social hour a success. Next year 
we plan to have more study groups 
and to have a lesson presented at each 
meeting by a mother, a father, or a 
teacher. Our association takes in not 
only the mothers and fathers but all 
the people of the community. 

A questionnaire was sent out re- 
cently to all the rural teachers of 
Nebraska asking them what had been 
their greatest problem during the past 
year. Scores of these teachers men- 
tioned an unfriendly attitude of peo- 
ple in the school district toward each 
other; arousing interest of parents in 
school work; gaining interest of pat- 
rons of the school; and community dis- 
sensions. 

These same teachers found that sat- 
isfactory progress in solving these 
problems is through some form of par- 
ent-teacher organization in which the 
cooperation of all citizens of the com- 
munity is enlisted. A start toward a 
parent-teacher group was made in 
2,243 Nebraska schools through the 
observance of Patrons Day. Commun- 
ity organizations of P. T. A.’s were re- 
ported in 872 districts. What has been 
done in Nebraska can be done in South 
Dakota or any other state in the 
Union.— Mrs. AGNES PARR, Teacher, 
Jefferson School, Perry Township, Box 
235, Mitchell. 





CONGRESS COMMENTS 





Mirs. B. F. Langworthy, President of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, conducted the panel discus- 
sion at the Parent-Teacher Section 
meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation Convention, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Dr. William H. Bristow, General 
Secretary for the Congress, was sec- 
retary. The discussion took up the re- 
sponsibility of organized parents to 
youth. 
wo * * 


Marian L. Telford, National Safety 
chairman, spoke on “Coérdinating the 
Forces for Child Safety,” at the general 
session of the Convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Port- 
land, Oregon, July 2. 

B. H. Darrow, National Radio chair- 
man, spoke on “Motion Pictures,” at 
the section on “Developing Discrimina- 
tion in the Use of New Tools,” at the 
general session on July 1. 


Mrs. B. F. Langworthy presided at 
the joint meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Tuesday afternoon, July 7, in Se- 
attle, during the convention of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. A paper by Alice Sowers, Parent 
Education Specialist for the Congress, 
was read at this meeting, and talks 
were given by Mrs. Dora S. Lewis of the 
U. S. Office of Education, and Mrs. Effie 
L. Raitt, President of the American 
Home Economics Association. Mrs. 


Neil Haig, president of the Washington 
Congress, summarized the discussion. 
Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, National Parent 
Education chairman, presided at a pre- 
convention conference on research re- 
ports. 

a * 


Frances S. Hays, Education Secre- 
tary, attended the board meeting and 
conferences of the New Hampshire 
Congress, July 18-25. On July 31, Miss 
Hays is speaking at the Massachusetts 
State College, at Amherst, in connec- 
tion with Farm and Home Week. 


Alice Sowers, Parent Education Spe- 
cialist, spoke at the Family Life Con- 
ference in connection with Farm and 
Home Week at Cornell University, May 
26-29. 


National Congress members are re- 
ceiving invitations to attend the Texas 
Centennial Exposition in Dallas, June 
6 to November 30. The Texas Congress 
is sponsoring monthly programs on the 
Centennial grounds on August 11, Sep- 
tember 8, October 13, and November 
10, at 2 p.m. 


The Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers will hold a Parent-Teach- 
er Week, and a membership enrolment 
campaign, during the month of Sep- 
tember. 





“It is astounding that, with all the 
clamor over the prevalence of alco- 
holism, especially as it concerns young 
people, we so rarely find the problem 
examined in a spirit of dispassionate 
exploration, with consideration of 
what can be done fundamentally to 
overcome it. The issue continues to 
be clouded by moral prejudice, with 
attention centered upon the socially 
conspicuous heavy drinker, apparently 
regardless of the fact that perhaps 
the most constructive work in the 
field lies with those who are not yet 
so classifiable; that emphasis, in other 
words, might more profitably be laid 
on prevention rather than solely upon 
cure. ..-. 

“The modern understanding of men- 
tal hygiene shows the drinker not as a 
moral weakling and an outcast, but as 
a human being in need of readjust- 
ment, and often capable of learning to 
play an effective and satisfying role 
in the drama of life. As we come to 
realize and practice the implications of 
this view, we shall insist that this age- 
old problem of mankind fall into line in 
the enlightened procession of preven- 
tive mental hygiene and medicine. It 
seems to me tragic that the ground- 
work of prevention has not long ago 
been laid in our social system. As in 
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the case of tuberculosis, a solution al- 
ready might be within sight through 
the education, not only of the potential 
alcoholic (so that he may recognize the 
danger signals in time), but of the 
general public and particularly of the 
children in the schools. An educational 
program, however, must be formulat- 
ed in a new and strictly matter-of- 
fact way. It must present the dangers 
of alcoholic abuse and the importance 
of self-control and self-responsibility 
in terms of scientific fact. No amount 
of terroristic preaching will influence 
our modern youth; the age of learning 
by precept and exhortation is past.... 
As the implications of mental health 
are not only understood, but actually 
bred in the bone of succeeding gener- 
ations, I can envisage human beings as 
well equipped to face the hazards of 
alcoholism as we ourselves are 
equipped to withstand diseases that 
science has pushed into practical ob- 
livion or made only the occasional 
curiosity of hospital and laboratory. 
Our goal should be a people so en- 
dowed with inner harmony, and so 
wise in preventing the outer stresses 
that help to occasion excessive drink- 
ing, that they would be immune to 
alcoholism.’’—CHARLES F.. DURFEE, in 
Mental Hygiene. 
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FIL ™M FACTS 
by Edgar Dale 


That films are frequently less hon- 
est and realistic than books or plays 
is strikingly illustrated in the follow- 
ing note from World Events: “In the 
film version of The Petrified Forest, 
Black Horse Vigilantes have been sub- 
stituted for the stage presentation’s 
rough and ready American Legion. In 
Paths of Glory, the military savageries 
are transferred from the French Army 
in the World War to Czarist Russia. 
Sinclair Lewis’s It Can’t Happen Here 
has been barred entirely.”” What next? 

eee 

“T doubt very much,” columnizes 
Dorothy Thompson, ‘whether the 
fashionable glorification of the ‘GQ’ 
men, on the radio and in motion pic- 
tures, serves the purpose of proving 
to adolescents that ‘crime does not 
pay.’ On the contrary, it concentrates 
their interest upon crime as an excit- 
ing game in which one fellow with a 
gun outwits or outshoots another 
fellow with a gun. When my own 
child, not yet six, who leads what is 
thought to be a protected life, begs 
me for a toy machine gun, ‘because 
the other boys have them,’ I feel a 
little sick.” 

eee 

Churches in America exhibit mo- 
tion pictures only occasionally. In 
parts of England, however, so severe 
has become the competition between 
church and theater movie shows that 
Yorkshire theater owners decided at a 
mass meeting at Leeds recently to 
take legal advice. One exhibitor said 
that a new Methodist chapter built at 
Wakefield contained “a complete 
cinema [theater], with a raked floor, 
stage, tip-up seats for 800 people, and 
a spacious car park.” 

«ese e@ 

Common arithmetic faults of stu- 
dents are now being detected by mo- 
tion picture camera studies, accord- 
ing to a method devised by Harold M. 
Paulson, graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Using a motion pic- 
ture camera and a telescopic lens, the 
investigator films the paper, pencil, 
and hand of the working student. By 
analyzing the movements of the pencil 
as the problem is solved, education ex- 
perts have discovered where the usual 
snags lie. The films are now being 
shown to instructors so that they may 
improve their teaching technic ac- 
cordingly. 

This project is one of eight in prog- 
ress at the University of Iowa which 
depend for their success upon camera 
records. Problems in the field of edu- 
cation, poetry, voice, hydraulic en- 
gineering, eye movements, and athletic 
competitive form are among those 
that are being referred to the screen 
for solution. 
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Syracuse University 


Marriage Course 


ERE is increasing evidence that 
American youth has vital interest 
in its living conditions and that it 
can and does become outraged when 
it is not treated satisfactorily. 
But especially significant is the fact 
that sex and marital education is es- 
caping from the taboo and cloud of ig- 
norance under which it has labored for 
many centuries. The interest of stu- 
dents in these subjects has become so 
strong that several of America’s lead- 
ing universities have instituted mar- 
riage courses. Such a course was begun 
last semester at Syracuse University. 
After agitation through the columns 
of the student newspaper, The Daily 
Orange, a petition was circulated to 
Syracuse’s upperclassmen last Jan- 
uary with the following results: 

One hundred and forty-four men 
signified their desire to enroll in such 
a course should it be given; 341 women 
and 128 men were in favor of the 
course’s being taught but were unable 
to enroll for the ensuing semester. 

A faculty committee was appointed 
to prepare an experimental course, 
which opened on February 28 with 
over 200 students enrolled. A prelim- 
inary period was held a week earlier 
in which students handed in questions 
which they wanted answered during the 
eight lectures and in which these ques- 
tions were assigned to the proper top- 
ic. The course was given as an elective, 
with no credit offered, and was open 
only to seniors and graduate students. 

The topics discussed were: ‘The 
Range and Diversity of Marriage Cus- 
toms,” ‘Health Factors in Marriage,” 
“Emotional Aspects of Mating” and 
“Emotional Aspects of Marriage,” 
“Marriage and the Art of Homemak- 
ing,” “The Religious Aspects of Mar- 
riage.”’ So much interest was shown 
in a more detailed discussion of the 
financial question that a lecture on 
“The Economic Aspects of Marriage,” 
by Dr. Graeme O’Geran of the econom- 
ics department, was substituted for the 
address by an outside speaker, orig- 
inally scheduled for the last period. 

At the last lecture of the course, 
questionnaires were distributed to se- 
cure student reaction and suggestion 
for improving the course next year. A 
large majority of those attending said 
they thought the course was helpful; 
about half of them thought it should 
be confined to seniors; they agreed al- 
most unanimously that it would be 
more valuable if confined to smaller 
groups, if offered for credit with as- 
signed readings, and if private confer- 
ences between lecturers and students 
were encouraged. Emotional aspects 
of mating and marriage were consid- 
ered the most valuable topics dis- 


cussed, with economic aspects coming 
next. The suggestion most frequently 
offered for next year was that the 
course be more specific. A majority 
believe the course should continue con- 
fined solely to marriage and relative 
topics, while a few think it should be 
more general. 

As a result of this expression of 
opinion, and study and discussion on 
the part of the student faculty com- 
mittee in charge of the course, several] 
tentative plans have been advanced 
for next year. The most popular of 
these call for several changes. Stu- 
dents enrolled would be divided into 
groups of about twenty-five. Each 
group would meet once a week for 
two hours, forty minutes of which 
would be devoted to lecture, the rest 
to discussion. The groups would re- 
volve, meeting once with each profes- 
sor. Definite written assignments and 
outside readings would be required and 
credit would be given for the course. 

The course at Syracuse has been so 
favorably received that it might very 
likely become a definite part of the 
curriculum within a few years. 


If I could select any virtue to endow 
you with at this time, it would be this 
“breath of life” that we all call morale. 
It includes courage, honesty, cheerful- 
ness, persistence, cooperativeness, 
sportsmanship and all those virtues 
which are the mark of success in one’s 
own inner life and also in one’s social 
relationships. 

Just as your life up to this point has 
been a preparation of knowledge and 
skill for your life’s work, so has it also 
been a preparation in morale. To it 
have contributed many factors: par- 
ental influence, religious training, the 
example of admired acquaintances, the 
give and take of social and athletics 
groups, and your own conscious obser- 
vation and reflection. Perhaps, more 
than mental or physical prowess, 
morale is a virtue which is available 
for any one at practically any time 
if he but have the will to acquire it, 
and practice it till it becomes in- 
grained in his natural outlook on life. 

Keep your morale high. Avoid as 
you would a deadly plague any ten- 
dency to let it slip. Maintain faith in 
yourselves even in face of discourag- 
ing circumstances. Be selfishly coop- 
erative, without being an “yes” man. 
Make a positive effort to foster those 
personal and organizational contacts 
which will give you zest, enthusiasm, 
moral support and _ professional 
growth.—KarL T. COMPTON in his ad- 
dress to the graduating class of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
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BOOKS HELE 


by 


RT IN HOME AND CLOTHING, by 
Mabel B. Trilling and Florence 
Williams (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
$2.50), was written to be used as a 
textbook for students of home decora- 
tion and dress design. Its comprehen- 
siveness and its soundness as related 
to that major purpose are notable, but 
it also serves a purpose closer to the 
needs of the majority of NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE readers 
because it contains concrete advice for 
every woman who has the responsi- 
bility of furnishing even one room, and 
for everyone who wears clothes. The 
selection of wall paper and floor cov- 
erings, curtains, upholstery, furniture 
design, the placing of the furnishings 
of a room, balance, proportion, and 
rhythm are referred to basic principles 
of art, made clear by unusually good 
illustrations, and kept within the range 
of the homemaker of moderate means. 
The same is true of what is said about 
dress. 

This, a revised edition of an earlier 
work, has been brought completely up 
to date in regard to both modern styles 
in home furnishing and costume illus- 
trations. 


CHILDREN AS ARTISTS 


Speaking of art reminds us of a pro- 
gressive little volume called LET THE 
CHILD DRAW, by Van Dearing Perrine 
(New York: Stokes. $2). Mr. Perrine’s 
sub-title, An Experiment in Culture 
Building, explains clearly enough what 
he thinks children’s talent for line and 
color and their natural desire to play 
with such things can accomplish. 

Six years ago Mr. Perrine built a 
studio in Wyoming, New Jersey. He 


One of the many beguiling 
sketches which appear in Van 
Dearing Perrine’s Let the Child 
Draw. When asked, “What 
kind of an animal is that?” 
the artist, “Impy” (Keating 
Karig, aged five), replied, 
“That is an animal that ought 
to be.” 
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wanted children as models. Therefore 
he made his grounds attractive to 
them, and they just naturally flocked 
in to play. Soon, as they watched him 
at work, they wanted to draw and 
paint, and after a while their parents 
wanted him to give them lessons. Out 
of that incentive were developed his 
method and this little book. 

Chiefly his book is directed to par- 
ents as a plea for a sympathetic under- 
standing of a child’s desire to express 
himself in art. The essential, he be- 
lieves, is encouragement, not criticism 
or direct instruction. ‘Every normal 
child has creative ability. . . . It is 
important not to interrupt, or allow 
the child to become self-conscious or 
aware that there is anything peculiar 
in this creative play... .’’ Very likely 
they will not grow up to be artists, but 
they will have developed their facul- 
ties, vision, imagination, and fluency. 

The illustrations, from the children’s 
own drawings, are a joy. 


HELPING BOYS TO GROW UP 


Boyd Edwards, headmaster of the 
famous school known as Mercersburg 
Academy, has put within the pages of 
a small book two dozen sermons, ad- 
dresses, and talks, most of which were 
given informally before the boys of the 
school. The theme of all the talks, as- 
sembled under the title Boys WILL BE 
MEN (New York: Revell. $1.50), is the 
school motto, Via Crucis, Via Lucis, 
“The Way of the Cross Is the Way of 
Light,” and the talks have a strong 
spiritual quality. At the same time 
they are spoken in man-to-man fash- 
ion, not wholly to the boys as they are, 
at the moment, but to the men that 
they are going to be. I should have 
listed this book under the heading of 
“Books for Young Readers,” had not 
the author so intensive a message for 
parents also—“Parents who accept 
responsibility for the religious, social, 
and civic life of their community, who 
live their faith and share it with their 
children, will make the only kind of 
America that will survive in strength 
and security because it is the only kind 
of America that will deserve to sur- 
vive.” 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


The Book House for Children pub- 
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lications, My BoOK HOUSE, MY TRAVEL- 
SHIP, and A PICTURESQUE TALE OF 
PROGRESS, edited by Olive Beaupré 
Miller, appear in a complete and re- 
vised set of twenty-three volumes 
called THE BOOK HOUSE CARAVAN, with 


Sketched by another of Mr. 

Perrine’s young pupils who 

showed rare talent at a very 
early age 


a bookcase, a chart for mothers’ 
guidance, and a monthly Book House 
Calendar service (Chicago: Book 
House for Children, 360 North Michi- 
gan Avenue. Prices on request from 
the publisher). The three units may 
also be procured separately. We are 
not giving the prices as they vary 
when the units are purchased in dif- 
ferent combinations. 

All together, they make a good 
juvenile library. MY BooK HOUSE is a 
carefully-graded introduction to the 
world’s best prose and poetry for chil- 
dren; My TRAVELSHIP, by means of 
folk tales, folk songs, and pictures, 
brings the children of France, Holland, 
and Japan near to those of America; 
and A PICTURESQUE TALE OF PROGRESS, 
formerly called My Book of History, 
is a sufficiently full and glamorous ac- 
count of the history of the world from 
the early Stone Age to about the close 
of the sixteenth century. 

Particular attention has been paid 
to the illustrations in all of these books. 
Maud and Miska Petersham and 
Katharine Sturges did the interesting 
and colorful pictures in MY TRAVEL- 
SHIP, and the illustrations in A PIc- 
TURESQUE TALE OF PROGRESS come from 
old manuscripts, bas-reliefs, vases, 
carvings, mosaics, maps, and prints 
and furnish a valuable and eye-open- 
ing pictorial education. Revision in- 
cludes the splitting of the six volumes 
of My Book HOusE and the four of the 
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Stamp of 
Merit 


The appearance of an ad- 
vertisement in the NATION- 
AL PARENT-TEACHER MAGA- 
ZINE is in itself a stamp of 
merit. In accepting adver- 
tising the NATIONAL PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
considers the reliability of 
the product, the reputation 
of the firm advertising, and 
the appropriateness of its 
appeal to the readers. If 
there is the slightest doubt 
about any product or com- 
pany, a careful investiga- 
tion is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to 
feel they can rely with con- 
fidence upon the entire con- 
tents of the magazine in- 
cluding the advertising. 

Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. 
While every precaution is 
taken to insure accura- 
cy, we cannot guarantee 
against the possibility of 
an occasional change or 
omission in the preparation 
of this index. 


American Can Company..2nd Cover 


Calvert Temiei.i..ic.....cccsccecscccese 41 
‘ee ae 39 
Harold H. Clapp, Ince................. 33 
Comet Rice Company................ 41 
Heinz Tomato Juice—H. J. 
Heinz Company.............. 4th Cover 
Hygienic Products Company, 
EG, scchcasvivcincsccbbarecnieeteoste 39 
Johnson & Johnson — Baby 
POT isieceniniincsnscec istics 29 
Johnson & Johnson—Red Cross 
PROMI siknsecindeic cde cote 3 


Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies—W. 
K. Kellogg of Battle Creek.... 43 
Listerine Tooth Paste — The 


Lambert Company.................. 31 
Lux—Lever Brothers Co......... 41 
New York Life Insurance Com- 

DANY oo pns:cegiaee ee 3rd Cover 
Parke, Davis & Company........ 25 
Rabe a sincristntsadispchinste 39 


Standard Brands Incorporated 37 
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former My Book of History into twelve 
and eight respectively, and in the ad- 
dition of remarkably fine indexes, by 
Hanna Lagasa, to A PICTURESQUE TALE 
OF PROGRESS. 


Another good collection of poems 
and stories for children is BOOK TRAILS, 
now tested by eight years’ use. (Chi- 
cago: Child Development Foundation, 
180 North Michigan Avenue. Prices on 
request from the publisher.) The edi- 
tor, Renée B. Stern, the associate edi- 
tor, O. Muriel Fuller, and their co- 
workers, through their own wide read- 
ing and the advice of others, succeeded 
in bringing together material which 
had been tried by time and still was 
not too hackneyed. The collection is 
in eight volumes, each of which is di- 
vided into two books for convenience 
in handling. The arrangement is grad- 
ed by age from babyhood to adoles- 
cence. A noteworthy fact is that the 
material is fully up to the age level for 
which each volume is intended. It is 
not a bad idea to make children stretch 
a little. 

Fifteen parent-child pamphlets, by 
Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, and a con- 
sultation service are offered with the 
set. The pamphlets deal, in the author’s 
well-known fashion, with problems of 
character development. 


Hildegarde Hawthorne, grand- 
daughter of the famous author, has 
written a pleasing life of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, THE POET OF 
CRAIGIE HOUSE (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.50). Miss Hawthorne 
has special qualifications for an under- 
standing of Longfellow’s background, 
and it is in picturing that, and in des- 
cribing the family and social life of the 
poet, that she has been most success- 
ful. The book is suited to boys and 
girls of high school age, but so sub- 
stantial and so little “written down” 
that it might be classified as a book 
for adults. 


Elizabeth Gale has written another 
of her romances about New York in 
its early years when it was New Am- 
sterdam. SEVEN BEADS OF WAMPUM 
(New York: Putnam’s. $2) centers in 
a Dutch girl, Marita Van Burgh, who 
came to America with her parents in 
1628. She endured life in a frontier 
settlement, shared high-heartedly in 
her mother’s efforts to make a good 
life in her father’s absence, formed a 
friendship with an Indian which stood 
them all in good stead at the time of 
the Indian uprising, shared in ad- 
ventures with a young Puritan maiden 
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from New England, and at the eng 
made a promising marriage. There ig g 
wholesome mixture of real history, 
pioneering, and romance in this story 
for older girls. 


Lis SAILS THE ATLANTIC, by Lis 
Anderson (New York: Dutton. $2), is 
described as a true story. It is written 
by Lis herself from the diary she kept 
on the trip she took on an eighteen- 
meter ketch, with her father, mother, 
little brothers, and a small crew, from 
Copenhagen to Buenos Aires, thence 





to Cape Town, from there to New 
York, and then home again to Den- 
mark. The illustrations are from photo- 
graphs. Not all children like books 
written by juniors, but those who do, 
and especially those who like to read 
about the sea and about foreign ports, 
are pretty sure to find entertainment 
in this naive, sincere, first-hand report 
of a long trip in a very small sailing 
vessel. 
* * se 


Do you know Chessie? A good many 
people have already become acquaint- 
ed with the kitten of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad. The story of her 
exploits in getting on a Pullman train 
at Chesapeake (hence her name Ches- 
sie), eating in the dining-car, sleeping 
in an upper berth, and being adopted 
by a nice little boy, are told by Ruth 
Carroll in CHESSIE (New York: Julian 
Messner. $2). The writer is also the 
artist. 


MORE FITTING, 
I THINK 


by Berniece L. B. Graham 


Sometimes Mummy speaks up 
cross at me... 

She’s slim and small, 

Big voices shouldn’t come from 
her 

At all, at all. 


I wish she’d scold in smaller 
words. 

Then I could see 

How nice a scolding voice could 
sound 

That’s small like me. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





“All’s Well” by Winslo 


Homer. Reproduced by the New York Life with permission of Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


“ALLS WELL!” 


IN calm and storm, the lookout’s re 
assuring cry “‘All’s Well!” brings comfort 
and courage. 


Stop to think about it, ships and their 
fortunes are not unlike human experience. 


For example, someone you know, pos- 
sibly yourself, meets the only girl, mar 
ries and settles down becomes a 
father. Happy in the fullness of the pres- 
ent, tomorrow seems a long way off. 


But tomorrows do have a way of com 
ing, bringing the bad with the good. 
Some day you may no longer be at the 
helm... and your family’s ship of fortune 


may not be calked against the stress of 


adversity. What then? 


A carefully planned program with the 


New York Life equips a man’s family to 
carry on... provides money for unpaid 
debts and taxes, or a mortgage on the 
home ...a monthly income to meet the 
monthly bills, so the children may have 
their mother’s care through the “grow- 
ing up” years and funds, too, for their 


eqaucation. 


\ll this and more, with life insurance. 
For yourself there is an annually increas- 
ing savings fund, the option of a life 
income for retirement, and the priceless 
peace of mind that comes of knowing 
“All’s Well!” with you and yours. 

Ask the New York Life man in your 
community about such a program, or 
write the Home Office at 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


To the Policy-holders and the Public: 


It is the “storms” that really test the 
safety of ships and financial institutions. 
Well-managed life insurance companies 
have come through every crisis safe and 
staunch. 

For example, New York Life has weath- 
ered all the wars, epidemics and financial 
depressions that have swept the nation 
from time to time during the past gI 
years. In all these years the Company 
has met every obligation it assumed. Its 
past record and present strength justify 
confidence in the future among policy- 
holders and prospective policy-holders. 


Dros... Aucsimarr_ 


President 


The NEW YORK LIFE ... A Mutual Company founded 91 years ago on April 12, 1845 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THI 


FIRST 


CONSIDERATION... 


NOTHING ELSE I8 


SO IMPORTANT 
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TOMATO JUICE 





Old Sol himself gives Heinz “aristocrat” tomatoes their ruddy 





color— -imparts wholesome goodness to Heinz Tomato Juice 





INE-RIPENING —that’s the secret 
Ver the deep red of Heinz famous 
“aristocrat” tomatoes! And that’s 
the reason for the rich, garden-fresh 
taste of Heinz Tomato Juice—the 
pure, exhilarating essence of prize 
tomatoes. 

The pedigreed seedlings are raised 
in our own greenhouses. 


little plants, we give them to 


picked and rushed to spotless Heinz 
kitchens amid the fields. Within a few 
hours they've been sorted and pressed 

their rich juice sealed in stout tins 
with only a tiny pinch of salt added. 
Heinz Tomato Juice is made this 
way because we believe that when 
you want tomato juice—you want 
the best in the land. And 


to give you. Taste Heinz and 


When they've become husky Cr; D that’s exactly what we strive 


our farmers for cultivation. 
Months long they bask in the 
hot sun. 

When the tomatoes reach the 
peak of perfection, sparkling 





you'll taste the difference! 
Morning, noon or night— 
it is nature’s most colorful 
beverage. Just ask your gfo- 
cer for Heinz— bearing the 
famous 57 seal! 




















